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An Epoch Making Editorial. 
A PLatFrorM PLANK.—The. sale of game should be for- 
bidden at all seasons.—Forest AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 
1894. 
A Boston correspondent writes: 











“Estimated by the im- 
portance of the proposition, the attention it received and 
the progress already made toward its attainment, resulting 
from the a.tention attracted- to it and the effort stimulated 
by it, we may fairly call the Forest ANp StrEAM’s Plat- 
form Plank, as announced in your issue of Feb. 3, 1894, 
an epoch making editorial. Certainly it is the most last- 
ingly influential single article that has ever appeared in 
sporting journalism in this country.” 

The article to which reference is made was the original 
publication of the Forest AND STREAM’s Platform Plank, 
that “The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
In this first number of the:new century, at the moment 
when we are all reviewing the past and laying plans for 
the future, reckoning up the achievements of past efforts 
and preparing for renewed endeavor, we reprint the Plank 
as a renewed declaration of principle. We print it as it was 
originally printed in 1894. The six years that have elapsed 
since then have brought no reason for modifying the views 
there expressed. Rather have they emphasized the neces- 
sity of adopting in general practice the system advocated. 
Now at the close of the century the game supply in re- 
spect to every important species is much less than it was 
in 1894, when the editorial was penned. There is to-day, 
even more than there was then, an urgent necessity of 
cutting off the destruction of our game for commercial 
purposes. The steady and progressive diminishing of the 
stock gives point to every argument ‘then advanced for 
the abolition of the game market. The Plank proposed in 
1894 may well be made the Plank in 1901. 

We said in 1804 that the principle of the absolute 
prohibition of the sale of game might be adopted as a 
platform after the manner of the platform of a political 
par.y, which, while not always possible of immediate 
achievement, was something to aspire to, labor for and 
strive for, with confidence. in the ultimate attainment 
of it. 

The principle found much more immediate and much 
wider acceptance than the Forest aNp STREAM had antici- 
pated or dared to hope for. Individuals, clubs and asso- 
ciations indorsed it and urged its adoption; and legis- 
latures in different parts of the country approved it and 
acted upon it, incorporating it into the game laws. The 
results already achieved are important and wide reaching. 
State after State has adopied the principle of the Plank, in 
some instances without reservation, in others in part only ; 
but the general tendency of game protective legislation of 
the day is in the direction of the absolute prohibition of 


the sale of game. The laws forbidding the export of game 


and its shipment to market are in line with the Plank. 

The killing of certain species of game for sale is now 
prohibited in Alabama, California, Indiana, the Indian 
Territory, Iowa, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee 
and Wyoming. 

‘The sale of game is prohibited at all times, with respect 
to certain specified species, ‘in Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 


Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Washington and 
Wyoming. 

Prohibition of the export of game applying to certain 
species and having the effect of cutting off the market 
supply holds in the following States, all such laws having 
been enacted in the period subsequent to the Forest AND 
StrREAM’s publication in 1894 of its Platform Plank: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indian Territory, Kansas, Maryland (coun- 
ties), Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. Similar laws antedating 1894 prevail in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa and 
North Carolina. 

From this. review it will be seen that either in the direct 
prohibition of the sale of game, or in the limitation of 
export, the principle enunciated by us in 1894 is now at 
the beginning of the new century practically in universal 
application so far as the existence of statutes is concerned. 
There yet remains much to be done in the way of making 
these laws effective by insuring their enforcement. 

In view of the history of the past six years, it may well 
be said, as our Boston correspondent has written, that the 
Forest AND STREAM’S editorial of Feb. 3, 1894, was “epoch 
making.” 





QUAIL SHOOTING IN MISSISSIPPI. 


THE excellent field scene which we present to our 
readers this week in a supplement to Forest AND STREAM 
is a copy of a painting which was composed and executed 
with special reference to the pleasure and profit of our 
readers. It is beautiful in itself, therefore it is pleasur- 
able. It portrays the subject with fidelity, therefore it is 
instructive and profitable. 
readily perceive that it is a work of rare merit in every 
particular. It is from the masterly brush of Mr. Edmund 
H. Osthaus, whose practical knowledge, skill and fame as 
a sportsman are second only to his like properties as an 
artist. 

Its title, “Quail Shooting in Mississippi,” is a theme of 
interest to all sportsmen, whether they have, with dog and 
gun, roamed over the broad, picturesque plantations in 
quest of the elusive “partridge,” as the quail is termed in 
that State, or whether they have learned of its bird wealth 
and hospitality as a matter of hearsay only. For is it 
not a land where field trials have flourished these many 
years since their inception; where the traditions of the 
competition, of conqueror and conquered, most abound; 
where in field work the dogs gallop merrily to and 
fro in front of the shooters as they ride, comfortably 
seated on the backs of horses or mules, a pleasing contrast 
to the more laborious and slower Northern manner of 


hunting afoot; where an open hand and open door ever 


greet the worthy stranger whichever point of the com- 
pass he deigns to face, and where the birds are so plentiful 
that the number of them taken is measured only by the 
pleasure or skill of the shooter? To him who has shot in 
Mississippi, it is a land of pleasant reminiscence as to 
the past, and a factor in the outing plans of the future; 
to other sportsmen its shooting advantages cause a long 
ing to journey thitherward when their ships come in or 
when the cares of business shall permit. 

The picture contains all that appeals to the fancy of the 
sportsman, whether it be associate or reminiscent. Does 
he delight in nature? The plantation fields stretch far 
away in the distance, marked at their boundaries by con- 
glomerations of rails, weeds and brush, bearing corn, 
wheat, stubble, sorghum, sedge, weeds, grass, with 
stretches of woodland intervening here and there, all 
together forming an ideal habitat and food store for the 
game birds. 

Does he delight i in the most complete equipments ? The 
picture portrays them, The dogs, types ef\the finest bred 
pointers and cone, are ‘doing their espertive parts in 


By referring to it one will, 


finished field form, while the costumes and guns of the 
shooters are of the most approved patterns. The method 
displayed by the latter in holding their guns with a view 
to the safety of each other and of the dogs, their complete 
observance of fairness in joint action, combined with a 
steady alertness for instantaneous shooting on the rise of 
the birds, are worc:hy of much more than passing notice. 

The wire fence, relatively insignificant as a part of the 
picture, portends much of importance to the sportsman, 
It, on the one hand, is the bane of the shooter, since it is 
an obstruction to his purposes and his pleasure, besides 
being a menace to the life or limb of his dogs; on the other 
hand, it is an index of greater advance in agriculture and 
prosperity, being a connecting link between the methods 
of the old era and the new. It marks the evolution from 
purely slipshod methods to the more thorough, To the 
sportsman in his capacity as a citizen, the change brings 
much over which to rejoice; in his private capacity it 
brings something regrettable, inasmuch as the best shoot- 
ing, abundance of birds and good cover mainly considered, 
is a correlation of the poorest farming. 

The negro, with his slipshod methods of agriculture, is 
the ideal farmer of the sportsman. His ideas and methods 
are astonishingly primi:ive. He is rarely other than a 
tenant. The idea of making any improvements of a 
permanent nature on land which he does not own and 
which he never expects to ‘own, or even which he does 
own, never enters his head. As a consequence, the widely 
set fences of his leasehold are always in a more or less 
tumble-down condition, with brush growing freely along 
them and in numerous other neglected or unused nooks 
and corners, while fallow fields are left to grow weeds or 
whatever other growth may spring up on them. Also, his 
methods are slow and dilatory. The pleasant season is 
long, therefore he gathers his crdps late; the necessities 
of life are not importunate in his land of abundance, there- 
fore he gathers his crops carelessly. The delay of days 
and weeks and the grain ungathered add generously to 
the food supply of the game birds, after the methods 
which obtained in the older era. 

The wire fence! It marks a new era in agricultural in- 
terests in the South, and incidentally it marks a change 
in the life of the game birds and restricts the free roam- 
ing of the sportsman. 

It takés up much less ground than did the old-fashioned 
worm fence. Unlike the latter, it affords no protection to 
the game birds. In many places in Mississippi and other 
Southern States where a few years ago the shooter could 
ride freely to and fro in any direction over plantations 
containing thousands of acres, the wire fence has come 
in.o greater and greater use with each passing year. 
Mammoth plantations then containing a few great fields 
loosely fenced are now plantations divided into many 
smaller fields firmly wire fenced. 

Thus the wire fence in the picture marks a transitional 
stage. It affords no shelter for the birds as do the fences 
in the background. When the wooden fences rot, they 
are removed, the brush is cut away and the wire fence 
supplants them. Then the shelter of the birds is reduced 
accordingly, and the negro boy is used then mostly to 
take the horses back through gates and barways to in-: 
tercept the shooter at some place ahead where he best can 
do so. And yet, despite wire fences and progress, there 
is much left of good sport on the typical Southern 
plantation so deftly portrayed in our supplement. 








In Brooklyn last week Judge Gaynor reversed on the re- 
argument of the case a decision imposing a penalty ona 
New York dealer for having brook trout in possession in 
the close season. The fish had been brought into the State 
from Massachusetts, and Judge Gaynor was governed by 
the recent decision of the Court of Appeals, which held 
that the law forbidding possession in close season does not 
apply to fish not taken in the State. As we pointed out 
the other day, if this Court of Appeals ruling shall pre- 
vail, the effect will be practically to open the market to 
both fish and game brought in from other States. But 
as the decision arrived at the other day by the Court of 
Appeals was a complete reversal of the Phelps-Racey 
case which has for years been an unchallenged precedent, 
there is reason to believe that this new ruling in turn may 
be reversed, and we shall see the principle enunciated in 
the Phelps-Racey case once more controlling. 





An illustrated supplement, “Quail Shooting in Mistie- 


sip” accompanies this number. " 



























































































































































































































































A Platform Plank. - 


From “Forest and Stream,” Feb. 3, 1894. 

WE have just been celebrating the four-hundredth an- 
niversary of the coming to this continent of men equip- 
ped with firearms. For four centuries, from the time 
of Christopher Columbus to that of Charles Delmonico, 
we have been killing and marketing game, destroying 
it as rapidly and as thoroughly as we knew how, and 
making no provision toward replacing the supply. The 
restilt of such a course is that for the most part the 
game has been blotted out from wide aveas, and to- 
day, after four hundred years of wanton wastefulness, we 
are just beginning to ask one another how we may 
preserve the little that remains for ourselves and our 
children. 

With all the discussion of the subject in the columns 
of the Forest AND STREAM from 1873 to 1804, there has 
been and is a general consensus of opinion that the 
markets are answerable for a larger proportion of game 
destruction than any other agency or all other agencies 
combined. The practical annihilation of one species of 
large game from the continent, and the sweeping off of 
other species from vast regions formerly populated by 
them, have not been brought about by the settlement of 
the country, but by unrelenting pursuit for commercial 
purposes. The work of the sportsman, who hunts for 
the sake of hunting, has had an effect so trivial that in 
comparison with that of the market hunter it need not 
be taken into consideration. The game naucity of to- 
day is due to the skin hunter, the meat killer, the mar- 
ket shooter. 


From the beginning wild game has played an important 
part in the development of the country. It has sup- 
plied subsistence when there was no other food for the 
pioneer and the settler. Buffalo and elk and deer and 
grouse and quail and wild goose and wild duck have 
sustained the men who first cut into the edge of the 
unbroken forests of the continent, who blazed the trails 
westward, and, directed as mariners at sea by note of 
sun and stars, pushed their way across the billowing 
prairies. Many a halt would have been made by these 
advancing hosts had they been compelled to depend 
upon sutler trains, instead of foraging on the abundant 
game resources of the country as they took possession 
of it. For generations, then, it was right and proper 
and wise and profitable that game should be killed for 
food; that every edible creature clothed in feathers or in 
fur should be regarded as so much meat to be spitted 
or potted or panned. 

But times have changed. Conditions are not what 
they were. Game still affords food for the dweller in 
the wilderness, for those who live on the outskirts; and 
for people in such situations venison is a cheaper com- 
modity than beef. But for the vast and overwhelming 
multitude of the people of the continent game is no 
longer in any sense an essential factor of the food sup- 
ply. It has become a luxury, it is so regarded, and it is 
sold at prices which make it such. With the exception 
perhaps of rabbits or hares, the supply of wild game as 
marketed “is not such as to reduce the cost of living to 
persons of moderate means. The day of wild game as 
an economic factor in the food supply of the country 
has gone by. In these four hundred years we have so 
reduced the game and so improved and developed the 
other resources of the country that we can now supply 
food with the plow and reaper and the cattle ranges 
cheaper than it can be furnished with the rifle and the 
shotgun. In short, as a civilized people we are no 
longer in any degree dependent for our sustenance upon 
the resources and the methods of primitive man. No 
plea of necessity, of economy, of value as food, demands 
the marketing of game. If every market stall were to 


be swept of its game to-day, there would be no ap-- 


preciable effect upon the food supply of the country. 

Well, then, why not recognize this, and direct our 
efforts, in line with such a recognition, toward the ut- 
ter abolition of the sale of game? Why should we 
not adopt as a plank in the sportsman’s platform a decla- 
ration to this end—That the sale of game should be 
forbidden at all seasons? To share and express the sen- 
timent is one thing, to put it into execution is quite 
another. Perhaps the time is not ripe for such stringent 
measures. Yet this very rule of no game traffic holds 
in certain county laws in this State; and one of these 
days it will hold in every State, East and West, North 
and South. It may not be brought about in our day, 
but the present moment is none too soon to adopt the 
plank as a working principle and to work for it. 





That which stands in the way of the present prohi- 
bition of the sale of game in the larger cities is the 
magnitude of the commercial interests involved. The 
traffic is one of large proportions, much capital is in- 
vested,-and the business is not one which would readily 
be sacrificed. No one of these considerations, however, 


‘gan withstand a campaign of education and the creation 
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fs . + “ 
of a public sentiment which will,#urely fallow when that _ 
education shall. have taught the commitmity the true 
place of wild game in the economy of the civilization of 
the present. f 


Absolute Prohibition of Game 
Traffic. 


From “Forest and Stream,” Feb. 10, 1894, 

In Great Britain and yarious: other countries artifi- 
cial game destruction is offset by artificial game pro- 
duction. Birds are bred by the million, to be killed by 
the million, marketed by the million, and replaced by 
the million. The system is that of a gigantic poultry 
farm. The supply is inexhaustible. Game in market is 
thus a legitimate article of traffic. 

In America conditions are different. Here we are 
wholly dependent upon the natural increase, unaided by 
human agency, for the maintenance of the game supply. 
And the natural increase is by no manner of means ade- 
quate to withstand the augmented destruction. While 
the game stock has been growing less and less, the drain 
upon it has been growing greater and greater. Shoot- 
ers who pursue it for sport have multiplied a thousand- 
fold; consumers ten thousand-fold. There is not to-day 
enough game for the two classes. One or the other 
must surrender its claim in favor of the other. The 
sportsman must yield to the game dealer or the game 
dealer must give way to the sportsman.. Which shall it 
be? 

Selfish and personal considerations aside, the answer 
is readily found. That interest must give way which is 
of least advantage to the community, and that one must 
be preserved which is of paramount public importance. 
This is to say that the game must be saved for the en- 
joyment and benefit of those who pursue it for the sake 
of the pursuit. A grouse which gives a man a holiday 
afield is worth more to the community than a grouse 
snared or shot for the market stalls. The game supply 
which makes possible the general indulgence in field 
sports is of incalculable advantage to individuals and the 
State; but a game supply which makes possible the 
traffic in game as a luxury has no such importance. 

If this be granted, public policy demands that the 
traffic in game should be abolished. And if public 
policy demands this, the commercial interests involved, 
although of magnitude, are not to be considered. 

This is advanced doctrine; it is radical; it goes to the 
root of the thing. But, as we have said, the time has 
come to take an advanced position. When a political 
party formulates its platform, it does not confine its 
declaration of principle to the advocacy of such meas- 
ures alone as are susceptible of immediate attainment; 
but going further than this, it commits every man who 
marches under the party banner to the support of cer- 
tain other principles, the struggle for the supre- 
macy of which must be arduous and protracted, and 
the triumph in them long deferred. The planks of the 
party platform stand for the articles of party faith; they 
embody a declaration of “the things hoped for,” and 
which may not be the achievement of one administra- 
tion nor of a succession of administrations. 

In like manner, when we suggest this declaration, 
The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons 
as a plank in the platform of that vast party of men 
scattered in hosts over this country, interested in pre- 
serving the game of the continent, the suggestion is 
made without any optimistic delusion that such a sys- 
tem could be effected at once. But we do hold that 
the principle of the absolute prohibition of traffic in 
wild game is the true one, that it is the only one which 
is adequate, and that it is the one to which sportsmen 
as a class should be committed, heartily, unreservedly, 
with determination, courage, steadfastness, patience and 
persistency. The campaign must be a long one; but will 
it not be a campaign for that which is wise, just, and of 
public advantage? 
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AN appeal which every member of the Order of Elks 
ought to hear and heed has just been sent out by the 
Colorado Springs Lodge. Members of this lodge who 
have recently returned from a trip through the north- 
western part of Colorado, the region recognized as the 
rendezvous and feeding ground of probably the greater 
part of all the elks still left in the United States, reported 
that these splendid animals are now the objects of the 
relentless pursuit of men who hunt, not for sport or for 
meat to eat or sell, but for teeth out of which to make 
the ornaments worn by this widely extended society. In 
one case they heard of nineteen elk slain for their teeth 
alone, the best of which, even in the hunting country, are 
valued at $25 a pair. The members of the Colorado 
Springs Lodge have therefore not only resolved to ab- 
stain hereafter from wearing or trafficking in the teeth of 
elk, but they have earnestly requested all other to 
take the same action. “It is the sense of this lodge,” they 
say, “that loyal Elks everywliere should and will co- 
operate in this movement, so that it shall be. quickly 
known to those ynprineipled and unsportsmanlike is- 
dividuals, who, for a paltry consideration and in defiance 
of the law, are hastening the destruction of this noble 
species, that no further profit will-inure to them from so 
blameworthy a practige.”—New York Times, : 
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In Frontier Days. 


L—The Eagle Creek Wolfers. 


YEARS ago, in the buffalo days, three wolfers looking 
about for a likely place to pass the coming winter and 

ly their vocation, decided to locate near the mouth of 
Eagle Creek, This streamlet, as old-timers know, enters 
the Missouri River from the north about fifty miles below 
Fort Benton, Mont. It was then, and for that matter 
is to-day, one of the wildest and most picturesque places 
in the Northwest. Loading a Mackinaw boat with suffi- 
cient supplies for the winter, the three left Fort Benton 
one day early in September, and in due time, without 
much effort on their part, the swift current carried them 
to their destination. Just below the mouth of’ Eagle 
Creek, and on the south side of the river,.was a narrow 
stretch of bottom land, and there they built a cabin of 
green cottonwood logs, roofing it with poles and a layer 
of dirt several feet thick. In one corner they constructed 
a broad fireplace of stones and clay, the chimney being 
built of the same material, and extending far enough 
above the roof to insure a good draft. All'in all, it was 
a very comfortable shack. 

Directly in front of the cabin was a narrow but dense 

owth of cottonwood and willow, which sheltered it 
rom the north wind, and incidentally hid it fromthe 
sharp eyes of any prowling war party of Indians who 
might be passing up or down the valley. At least, that 
was what the wolfers hoped. Immediately behind it, the 
sage brush hills slanted upward at an acute angle to the 
foot of the frowning sandstone cliffs where ends the 
great plain lying between the Yellowstone and the Mis- 
souri. For many miles along this part of the river na- 
ture seems to have done her best to give us some idea 
of the mighty convulsions which ages ago shook this 
old world of ours. Here are the bad lands, red, yellow, 
black and ashy gray, silt of that ancient lake which was 
before the mountains rose; and, shot up through it, are 
thin volcanic dykes, which cooling, broke into immense 
rectangular blocks. One could imagine that some fabled 
giant piled them there; layer after layer they rest one 
above the other with the precision and definiteness of 
walls built by human hands, in places towering for hun- 
dreds of feet above the water’s edge. Many of them 
stand at right angles to the course of the valley, where 
they catch the full force of the wind, and are so thin that 
one wonders they have not long since been blown down. 
Here and there the river has exposed old flows of lava, 
bent, doubled and twisted into all sorts of shapes. 
But most picturesque, most fascinating of all, are the 
glittering white sandstone cliffs which wind and weather 
have carved and cut into a thousand fantastic forms— 
¢astle and turret, Grecian columns and Turkish minaret, 
all are there, and often, in the distance, looms a white 
ae of them of surpassing beauty. It is a strange, weird 
place. 

After building the cabin, there was absolutely nothing 
for the wolfers to de but loaf around and wait for cold 
weather, when they could begin operations against the 
wolves. Of the three men, crusty Ben Underwood and 
careless, happy Jack Fenn were old-timers who had 
passed their lives on the plains. The third was the writer, 
then very much of a youth and tenderfoot, whom the 
others called the “Scribbler,” because “he was always 
wastin’ his time writing things that no Eastern news- 
paper fish would ever believe or print.” They were good, 
faithful friends, Jack and Ben, and very kind to the Scrib- 
bler, albeit they loved to joke him. Peace to their 
shades; they have long since returned to Mother Earth. 

For a long distance above and below the mouth of 
Eagle Creek there were but few places where the game 
could get down from the plains to the river, both rims 
of the valley being walled by ciiffs. Here and there these 
had broken down, or terminated in a steep bare hill, and 
at intervals they were pierced by long deep cafions. At 
such places the buffalo, the antelope and deer had for 
centuries traveled up and down on their way to and from 
the river, and had worn trails many feet in depth, even 
in the comparatively hard sandstone. Of course, where 
the game traveled the wolves were also continually pass- 
ing, and that was why the wolfers had located there. 
They felt that one or two poisoned baits on each thoro’- 
fare would be worth many times that number promiscu- 
ously scattered about on the plains. 

The Scribbler never tired of gazing at the immense 
herds of buffalo and other game which were continually 
passing in and out of the valley. Of course, there were 
many bands in sight at all times, but every morning a 
solid stream of buffalo could be seen pouring down over 
the rim of the valley by some narrow trail, and then 
spreading out like a fan as they hurried to the shore of 
the river. With them came band after band of antelope 
from the plains, and mule deer from the pine-clad slopes 
and buttes, where they made their homes; and often a 
bunch of bighorn, led by some wary old ram, plunged 
down the steep hills into the bottom. But the latter 
never tarried long; their thirst assuaged, they lost no 
time in returning to the cliffs and buttes near by. Then 
there were bears, numbers of them, especially the light 
colored grizzly, which Lewis and Clarke called the “white 
bear,” and which they dreaded to encounter. Elk and 
whitetail deer were also abundant, especially further down 
the river, where they frequented the large timbered bot- 
toms. And then the wolves! There seemed to be thou- 
sands and thousands of the great shaggy fellows. By 
day and by night their long-drawn, melancholy howls 
echoed and re-echoed through the valley and along the 
beetling cliffs. There was something indescribably sad 
in the cry of the wolf, something that made even the 
most lighthearted and careless of men pause and listen. 
Many persons could not bear the sound; yet to the true 
lover of nature it had a peculiar—if perhaps undefina- 
ble—charm. How the deep, clear, plaintive, minor 
strains of their voices used to grow and swell down in 
that lonely valley, as the shades of night drew on. Often 
a single old male, sitting on a commanding ridge or 
barren butte, would start it. Throwing back his head 
until the long, keen, muzzle pointed straight up to the 
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zenith, he shuts his eyes, and from his powerful throat, 
through parted black lips, offset by gleaming fangs, came 
the wail 0-o-0% -6-0} faintat ‘first, then rising 
to a resonant crescendo, and finally dying away. And 
presently, perhaps {rom the. far shore of the river, came 
the long-drawn answer; and before it was finished others 
took up the refrain} here two or three, there an old 
female and her nearly grown family of young; and then 
far up and far down the valley, and out along the frown- 
ing cliffs, others and still others joined in, until the still 
aif trembled with the burden of their voices. Oh, never, 
never again shall we hear the like! The days of the 
buffalo and wolf have forever vanished; days when it 
Was possible for the adventurous spirit to view nature 
as yet unsoiled by the ruthless cupidity of civilized man; 
days when her children, the wild creatures of forest and 
plains, and the still wilder redmen, were almost the sole 
inhabitants of a boundless domain. 

Was there ever a hunter who failed to scrutinize each 
sandbar, mudhole and beaten path he chanced upon? 
The footprints there revealed are to him what the daily 
paper is to the business'man. They tell him of the 
game about; of its abundance or scarcity, when it passed, 
and what course he should pursue in order to find or 
overtake it. The Scribbler, it is to be feared, was always 
more of a sandbar student than he was a hunter; even 
if game was in sight he never came upon one of these 
records of its going and coming but what, perforce, he 
mist needs stop, lean upon his rifle and carefully look 
it over. Thus it happened that at different times and in 
different places he noticed the trail of an enormous 
grizzly that had a deformed foot; at least the imprint of 
the right hindfoot was nearly at right angles with the 
animal’s course, the claw marks almost touching the line 
of impressions of the left feet. When he spoke about it 
to his comrades, both Ben and Jack said that they too 
had noticed the trail. By commen consent the maker of 
the tracks was called the “splayfooted bear.” 

Ben had an ancient grudge against the grizzly tribe 
and never neglected an opportunity to slay one, often 
at no little risk to himself. Years before he had been 
severely hurt and permanently disfigured by one, and 
ever since, to use his own expression, he had “been 
trying to play even with ’em, gosh durn their picturs.” 

“You see this here crooked mug o’ mine?” he once 
said. “Pretty lookin’ jaw that is, set in sideways; an’ 
them red an’ blue scars acrost what's left o’ my nose! 
Beautiful, aint they? D’ye reckon any woman ’ud marry 
such a face?’ No, sir, not even a Digger. Indian squaw. 
Wal, I looked different once, an’ I was‘goin’ to marry 
as pretty a little woman back in the States as ever you 
set eyes on, but a measly old bear had to up and knock 
out yoy at the very last minnit. You see, ’twas this 
way. “Me and Polly was poor; she lived with her widder 
mother on a little farm that was mortgaged for all ’twas 
wuth, an’ I didn’t have nothin’ much but the clothes I 
stood in. But if I do say it, I was a willin’ cuss, an’ 
always glad to rustle. When me an’ Polly agreed to get 
spliced, I says to her, says I, ‘Polly, it pears to me that 
the fust. thing to do is to pay off that mortgage, an’ I’m 
goin’ to do it. Just you wait a year, old gal, an’ I'll 
make'the riffle’ Then we'll have a home of our own, an’ 
be ‘able to hold up our heads with the best of ’em.’ 

“T’d heard about there bein’ lots of beaver out West, 
an’ I’d made my mind up to go out and catch a lot of em. 
Polly cried an’ took on, of course, an’ when it came to 
the’ partin’ I nearly give in, but I give her a kiss an 
run away as fast as ft could. havin’ promised to return 
in'a year an’ marry her whether I made any money or 
not. Came out here to the Rocky Mountains an’ did 
fitst rate, barrin’ bein’ set afoot onct or twict by the 
Injuns. That fall I catched nigh onto a thousand dollars’ 
worth’ of fur, an’ the next spring I got as much more 
before the season was half over. I had enough to pay 
off the mortgage an’ somethin’ left, but I Says to myself: 
‘I'll keep on so long as the fur is good; a thousand or so 
extfy ‘Il come in handy to buy a team an’ waggin, an’ 
a few pretty dresses fer Polly.’ e 

“One mornin’ I was makin’ the rounds of my traps, 
an’ when I found a beaver I jest carried him back in 
the brush a piece an’ skinned him. Well, I was busy 
takin’ the hide off one, when I heard a little noise, an’ 
turned around jest in time to git a swat acrost 
the arm, an’ a biff in ‘the face, from the paws of an old 
grizzly. It put me to sleep all right, an’ when I came to 
I found my arm was broke, an’ likewise my jaw. The 
bear had lit out with my beaver, which was all he wanted 
of me and mine. Of course, I was awful stiff an’ sore, 
an’ my: eyes was nearly swelled shut, but somehow er 
another I made out to get to the house of a settler, who 
had just moved into them parts, an’ there I staid fer 
many a week, suckin’ milk an’ soup through a goose 
quill, an’ a nursin’ my wounds.” 

“One day I was a-pokin’ around, lookin’ fer something 
er another, when I run acrost a bit of lookin’ glass an’ 
thought I’d see what that old bear had done to me 
anyhow. When I caught sight of myself I nearly fainted, 
an’ I knew that ’tvas all up with me, that Polly, never 
would marry sech a horrible lookin’ cuss. I felt awiul 
bad, It took me a long time to figure out just what 
should be done, but the upshot of the business was that 
1 packed up them beaver skins an’ shipped ’em to Polly, 
an’ got the rancher I was stoppin’ with to write her that 
I was dead an’ buried, killed by a grizzly. And that’s 
why I de love:to fill a b’ar’s carcass full o’ lead.” 

“But what became of Polly?” the Scribbler asked. 

“Oh, Polly? She’s all right. Some years after I see 
a. feller from down in that country, an’ he said she was 

married to a no account cuss, and had a house plumb 

allo’ children. Come to think on it, I- don’t know but 
what things turned out fer the best after all. How in 
thunder could I ever have lived in a house chuck full o’ 
young ones?” 

October came, but still the leaves hung green upon the 
trees, and the heat of summer continued to make the 
days uncomfortably warm. But the hunters no longer 
loafed restlessly about the cabin, wishing for cold weather 
to set in that they might begin wolfing. They had found 
somapane $0 occupy their time; the death of old splay- 
foot had. been decreed, and: every day from dawn to dark 
was passed in quest of him. The bear was to blame. 

One ‘evening: Ben shot a°fat ram back in the breaks 
across the river, and carefully dressed it, for be it known 
that not even the “boss ribs” ofa fat, dry buffalo cow 
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was quite as good meat as that of a bighorn ram at that 
season of ‘the year. The sun had set when Ben rowed 
back across the river to get his partners to help him 
carry his prize down to the boat and up to the cabin, 
but they went with him cheerfully, smacking their lips 
in anticipation of juicy steaks, cut an inch and a half 
thick and broiled rare, and fat ribs roasted brown before 
the open fire. It was a long and stiff climb up to the 
foot of the cliff where Ben said the animal lay, and in 
their hurry to reach the place before dark they were drip- 
ping with perspiration and gasping for breath by the 
time they got there. But lo, no ram was to be found; 
there were the head and entrails, mussed and dragged 
about, but the body had disappeared. There was still 
a faint, crimson glow in the west, and by its aid the 
hunters found a well known trail which explained mat- 
ters; old splayfoot had carried off the carcass for his 
evening meal! It was amusing to witness Ben’s rage; 
he stamped around and swore, calling on heaven and 
earth to witness that he would have the bear’s life ere 
the set of another sun. 

It was evening again. The sun had set in a halo of 
fleecy, crimson clouds. As the stars came out the wolves 
commenced their usual sad refrain, and the owls began 
again to repeat that answerless question they have been 
asking for untold ages. Primeval man, from the depths 
of his noisome cave, heard their asking, ‘““Who-who- 
who?” and doubtless shuddered at the uncanny sound. 
During the day Jack and the Scribbler had been up on 
the cliffs after bighorn, and as the result of their efforts 
the red and white meat of a two-year-old ram graced 
the outside cabin wall. Before the fire hung a side of 
the ribs browned to a turn, and the hungry hunters 
were impatiently awaiting the return of their partner 
before placing it upon the table. True to his vow, Ben 
had started out long before sunrise that morning in 
quest of Splayfoot. It was quite dark when the clank, 
clank of the oars told of his approach, and presently he 
camé in, hung up his rifle and wearily sat down without 
a word. Jack hurried to place the ribs, the coffee and 
beans upon the rude table, and the three whipped out 
their sheath knives and fell to. 

It was quite evident that Ben had one of his “spells,” 
as Jack called them, for he tore the meat savagély from 
the bones in great mouthfuls, and swallowed cup after 
cup of coffee in utter silence. When he got into one of 
his surly moods his partners had learned by experi- 
ence to leave him alone, and let him thaw out by himself. 
This he finally did under the influence of the good sup- 
per they had prepared. “Fellers,” he said, as he filled 
and lighted his pipe and stretched out lazily on his 
bunk, “Fellers, I missed him slick an’ clean, at ten 
yards. Think on’t! ten yards, and a standin’ shot at 
that!” 

“Maybe yer rifle sights are out of plumb,” Jack sug- 
gested. 


“No, they’re all right; jest wait an’ I’ll gin you the facts. 
As soon as ’twas light enough to follow. the ole thief’s 
trail I picked it up, an’ in the course of a mile or so come 
to where he had cached the sheep carcass; that is what 
was left on’t. He had eat considerable an’ kinder cov- 
ered the rest with dirt, grass and sagebrush. As soon 
as I see it, I climb up on a rock shelf handy by an’ sot 
down, feelin’ sure thet the ole cuss ’d come prowlin’ 
around after a while to git his breakfast. It was a first 
class place I had to lay for him; the shelf I was sittin’ 
on might have been ten foot high, an’ right at my back 
another one rose straight up for a consid’able ways. 
Well, the sun came up an’ I kept my eyes peeled fer a 
sight o’ the critter. They was lots o’ buffalo feedin’ 
around, an’ antelope an’ sich like, but nary’b’ar. Some 
blacktail does an’ fawns come a steppin’ an’ a prancin’ 
along, stoppin’ now an’ then to nip off the top of a 
greasewood brush. They kept workin’ their.ears an’ 
a sniffin’ an’ a lookin’ back an’ ahead, an’ all around, but 
they never seen nor smelt me as they passed. Putty soon 
an cle bitch wolf an’ her four pups—nigh about as big as 
she was—come a trottin’ on ole Splayfoot’s trail whar 
he had drug the meat, an’ when they got to his cache 
they sniffed around an’ begun to paw the dirt an’ brush 
offen it. I got up an’ shooed ’em off an’ you'd oughter 
seen ’em light out. By and by a little piece o’ rock 
dropped down on the shelf where I was sittin’. Sheep, 
thinks I; too bad I can’t shoot one, but bear before the 
belly this mornin’. I twisted my head around an’ looked 
up, an’ danged if thar wan’t a big ole grizzly lookin’ 
down at me. I jest laid down kind o’ slow like on my 
back, took a good sight fer his neck, let go ker-blim, an’ 
then jumped an’ run to git out o’ the way of a ton er 
so o’ bear I expected would be a fallin’ down in about 
that place. But they wan’t no ton fell, nor a pound, nor 
nothin’; nor was they any sound o’ groanin’ er scratchin’ 
or cavortin’ up on the cliff. So looked around, 
found a place whar I could git on top, an’ scrambled 
up as fast’s I could. Well, fellows, I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes when I see they was no bear there, nor 
no blood nor hair; nothin’ but ole Splayfoot’s tracks 
whar he had moseyed off over the hills. You bet I was 
mad! I had a notion to smash the ole gun, but when I 
sec the sights was all right, I just cussed myself an’ lit 
out on the ole bear’s trail as fast as I could go. Course 
I lost it soon’s he struck the grass an’ sagebrush, but I 
kep’ on huntin’ down along the river for miles, an’ then 
come back along the cliffs, but I never see him agin. 
But just you wait. I swar I’ll never quit till I have his 
ole hide. What I can’t git over is a missin’ him this 
mornin’. I ain’t no tenderfoot, I don’t git excited; ne, 
not even when the game is Injuns, t’ say nothin’ o’ bear. 
How could.I have done it?” 

Jack and the Scribbler duly sympathized with Ben, 
little thinking that they also were about to join him 
in his quest for the bear. When they arose the next 
morning, they found that their prized fat sheep meat no 
longer adorned the cabin wall, and the tracks of old 
Splayfoot around explained the cause of its disappear- 
ance. “We’ve got to kill him,” said Jack, as he re- 
luctantly cut some slices from a slab of bacon for break- 
fast, “an’ I for one propose to begin a reg’lar hunt for 
him this mornin’.’” . 

The Scribbler also signified his intention to make 
Splayfoot pay for his thieving with his blood. Litttle 
did any of the nee eae their quest for the 
cunning old grizzly was to end. 
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A; Small Cook Book 


For (Our Club House. 








Chapter I, 


ANnpb the Forest AND StTrREAM is welcome to print it 
for other club houses, if it so desires. 

If the fdod is not well cooked and properly served, the 
pleasure of the shooting or fishing trip is lessened. One 
will be hungry, and will enjoy any kind of cooking, the 
first day, but the second day it must be good. Cooking 
is not a high art in many rural localities, and yet a little 
attention to two or three details is all that is necessary 
in order.to make it so. 

The first thing to learn is to “get breakfast.” Because 
you live in the country, dear lady, it may well be that 
your chief reliance is upon the hog for your piéce de re- 
sistance for this meal, if not indeed for the other two. Well 
and good. Pork is all right once in a while, since it is 
so much more readily obtained than any other meat. 
But do not often offer the man from the city pickled 
pork, or salt pork. Give him ham or bacon, well cured. 
He eats that kind of pork at home, and is*fond of it—for 
breakfast. Cut it in thin slices and broil it. No, I take 
that back. Cut it and put it in the broiler and have it 
ready to broil when he sits down at the breakfast table. 
If you broil it five minutes before it is set before him, 
he will not eat it unless compelled. to by hunger. And 
the same is true about the fried potatoes and eggs. Do 
not cook them until he sits down‘at the table. Boil your 
potatoes the night before and in the morning peel them 
and cut in slices and salt and pepper them well and lay 
them in a dish beside the waiting broiler and bacon. 
When you hear him at the table take a frying pan and 
put a teaspoonful of lard in it, and set it over a hot fire. 
Take off the stove lid so the lard will fairly smoke in- 
stantly. When it smokes, throw in the sliced potatoes. 
They will brown (such of them as are on the bottom) in 
a moment, and while this is taking place, seize the 
broiler and plunge that bacon in the hottest of the fire. 
Turn over the slices of potatoes once and let another 
batch of the slices brown. Now turn the bacon and make 
the other side of the slices of bacon sizzle. And fry the 
man an egg or two, or boil or poach them, at the same 
time as you fry the potatoes and broil the bacon. Now 
the man is going to have a good breakfast unless you 
spoil it in the serving. The thing is to get it to him the 
instant it comes from the fire, served in hot dishes with 
covers, so the things will stay hot until he can get at 
them. This kind of breakfast, if supplemented with good 
bread or rolls, good butter, and coffee, costing 35 cents 
per pound and made as hereinafter described, is what the 
city man likes. You will notice that where it differs 
from your accustomed method of cooking is in its being 
cooked in the one breath and eaten in the next. Give 
him a little of your excellent fruit along with the above. 
Oh, anything, so it is fruit. Dried apples is better than 
none at all. When he begins to look satiated, give him 
three hot griddle cakes, and he will be yours for life. 
About the coffee. Put three tablespoonfuls of ground 
coftee (freshly ground) in a coffee pot that is perfectly 
clean and dry inside. Now put the coffee pot on the 
stove just long enough to make the bottom of the pot 
hot. Lift the lid and smell in! Do you notice how fra- 
grant that coffee begins to smell? You have performed 
the mystery of liberating the very last atom of fragrance 
from that coffee. Now pour two cups of bubbling boil- 
ing water on the three tablespoonfuls of coffee. Let it 
set five minutes on the back of the stove and then pour 
about two tablespoonfuls of cold water down the spout. 
If you do this you will be able to give the man two cups 
of good coffee, although one cup should satisfy him. 
Good coffee is sometimes made in other ways, but the 
other ways are not to be trusted. 

I almost forgot to say that the first thing an epicure 
wants at a meal is a glass—a clean, shining glass of. cold 
water. The next morning give him ham, or, better, beef- 
steak or chops, or broil him one of his quail. Do not 
be afraid to ask him for it, or if you are the lady at my 
club, help yourself from his string of birds—it is one of 
the rules of the club that game and fish taken on the 
club’s preserves is subject to its fair contribution to the 
club house table. 

In my next chapter I will tell you about dinner. 


GEORGE KENNEDY. 


The “Sportsman” and the “Sport.” 


_WaterBury, Conn., Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of the 15th inst. your corre- 
spondent Dick Swiveller, under the heading, “Sports- 
man and Sporting Man,” hits the nail on the hedd. 
Twenty-five years ago a sportsman was a thoroughbred 
gentleman, whose hobbies were shooting and fishing in a 
legitimate, gentlemanly way; who used fine guns, rods, and 
well-bred, well-broken dogs. No one ever thought of his 
being a gambler, roué, or tough—he was as much of a 
gentleman in the field as in the parlor. Nowadays he is 
considered a “sport” or “sporting man,” which is gen- 
erally understood by the public to mean a man who 
spends the most of his time shaking dice for drinks, going 
to ball games, horse races, and that most “noble” sport 
of all, prize fighting, and betting on them. 

Thank goodness there are still plenty of the real, “sure 
enough” sportsmen left, who know enough to let the 
“sports” alone, but it always makes one tired to see the 
papers of the present day try to bring the “sportsman” 
down to the level of the gambler and loafer. 


Point. 


The North Carolina Quail Supply. 


Hickory, N. C., Dec. 23.—The crop of quail is not ds 
large this ror in this State as usual, as far as I am able 
to judge from observation and report, and I found the 
same conditions in my short trip to South Cardlina. The 
reason is that cotton is high, and also wheat, so-much so 
that large fields are plowed up, the natural cover dis- 
turbed, and, too, the ary, hot summer may have had some- 
thing to do with it. I hunt harder, range wider and work 
the dogs harder to get even fair results, and I hear the 
same story from others, Pink 
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A Patither in Western New York. 


Musil . Y., Dec. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The editorial in your last issue concerning the fear of wild 
animals contains statements which are rather sweeping, 
conveying the idea that wild animals will always flee 
from the presence of man. There are many well- 
authenticated instances to the contrary. 2 

Many of your readers will know of the old Lewiston 
road, so called, running from Batavia, Genesee county, 
this State, in a northwesterly direction to Lewiston, 
which is at the foot of the rapids in the Niagara River. 
Many of the roads in northern and western New York 
in an early day meandered in the direction of Lewiston 
because that was the great entrepot for all voyagers 
coming by the way of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, Mon- 
treal and Lake Ontario up on to the Great Lakes and 
the surrounding country, Lewiston being in an early 
day a place of considerable consequence. The State of 
New York dug a deep and wide ditch from the Tona- 
wanda Creek to the Oak Orchard Creek for the purpose 
of taking the waters of the Tonawanda into the Oak 
Orchard and thence to Medina to feed the Erie Canal. 
This deep ditch was dug about the year 1822; it is known 
as the Canal or Oak Orchard Feeder. It was dug in 
the Tonawanda swamp along near the western borders 
of the town of Alabama, in the county of Genesee, down 
into the county of Orleans. This ditch crosses the 
Lewiston road at the very borders of the Tonawanda 
Swamp. In the years 1848, 1849 and 1850, on the north- 
east corner of the intersection of the Lewiston road with 
this canal feeder, the land had been cleared away; it was 
in early times covered with hemlock trees, and after the 
hemlock trees had been cut away it grew up into all 
kinds of bushes and briers. It was a great place for 
picking biackberries. 

The writer was raised in the town of Alabama, Genesee 
county, N. Y., and in his youth learned to pick black- 
berries, and has picked a great many baskets and pails 
of blackberries on that ground. A man by the name of 
Hoag, working for my father, desired to have me pilot 
him to the blackberry ground. We all lived at Alabama 
Center, two miles and a half easterly from this canal 
feeder. I stayed with Hoag over night. I was then 
about ten or eleven years of age, and I think it was in 
the year 1848 that the circumstances I am about to relate 
occurred. We arose about 3 o’clock A. M., and footed 
it two miles and half to this blackberry ground. We 
arrived there before daylight, but I being familiar with 
the paths, we went along down into the bushes and 
among the trees quite a distance until it became light 
enough to commence to pick berries. Gradually we 
worked ourselves deeper and deeper into the forest, and 
I recollect very well coming to a spot where the tall 
blackberry bushes hung overloaded with great 
berries as big as the end of a man’s finger. I looked to 
the tops of the trees and saw that the sun was rising, by 
the glinting of the rays among the branches of the trees. 
Just then Hoag. who had become separated from myself, 
spoke up in very sharp tones and said: “Stanley, come 
here; here is a wild animal!” I had a dog with me 
which was a fighting dog. I instantly hurried to the 

lace where Hoag was—perhaps five or six rods away. 
found Hoag standing under a hemlock tree with a 
space of perhaps 15 feet in diameter around that tree 
where there were no bushes. The bushes outside seemed 
to be a mass of tangled briers and other vegetation. 
There was some animal passing back and forth in front 
of Hoag and myself, not over 15 feet away, snarling and 
snapping his teeth as he crowded his way through the 
bushes. It circled backward and forward there perhaps 
ten minutes. Hoag took my knife, and cut an immense 
large club off of a green sapling. I recollect the expres- 
sion that he made, for Hoag was a very nervy fellow. 
After the club was cut he said: “Now let him come!” 
I sicked the dog into the bushes; the dog went in; the 
animal made a lunge for the dog; the dog made one yell, 
and out of the bushes he came. I caught a glimpse of 
the animal, and determined at once that it was a 
panther; I had seen such in the ‘traveling menageries 
of the country. Hoag said that he saw him several 
times, and that he knew that it wasa panther. We stayed 
a few minutes; that animal moved backward and for- 
ward half around the circle, but kept out of our way and 
in the bushes. His snapping and snarling and crowding 
through the bushes were very plain to be heard. We 
started to get away from him. I remember well that 
I could hardly kick the dog away from my feet; he 
kept constantly in front of me; and yet that dog was 
the bully of Alabama Center, so far as dogs were con- 
cerned—it had whipped every dog in the vicinity—but it 
seemed to be frightened very badly. The dog went ahead 
first, and I next, and Hoag in the rear. We would stop 
every two or three rods and listen. We could hear the 
animal now and then as the dry limbs snapped under 
him. We went substantially in a direct line, nearly half 
a mile, and within about fifty rods of the outer edge of 
the woods. We could hear no more of him, and stopped, 
thinking that we would fill our baskets with berries, 

Perhaps fifteen minutes had passed by, and Hoag had 
gone away from me about three or four rods, and I was 
on one side of an immense great log, around which 
the bushes grew in thick profusion. That animal made 
one spring, evidently; it struck within about 6 feet of 
me, right in the midst of those bushes, with an immensé 
crash. I spoke loudly to Hoag, and we got together 
quickly, prepared for any attack that might be made. 
am then a number of young men known as the Diviney 

oys, Kelly boys, Horning boys and Green boys, came 
into the woods and commenced to yell and halloo like 
so many wild Indians. Perhaps they had. been yelling: 
away for a minute or so, and then we could plainly hear 
that animal jump and run away in bounds. We could 
hear its feet strike pat, pat, pat, as it jumped along, 
fainter and fainter, the dry leaves and sticks cracking 
under its feet, until the sounds faded away in the distance. 
We went and met those youn neh, and told them what 
had occurred. A man by name of Julius 
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started with Hoag to hunt up the hemlock tree above 
8 n of. Perhaps they had worked for two hours to 

d it, and were unable to do so, and came back and 
found me. ae asked me if I thought I could find 
the tree. I told him I thought I could, and I led them 
back to the outer edge of the woods where I had 
entered, and I took up the trail there and moved from 

int to point as I had come into the woods, and per- 
4 went neatly three-quarters of a mile when I found 
the hemlock tree. The animal had been where we stood 
and had torn the earth up all about the tree and thrown 
it over the bushes, so that they were literally covered— 
it was light soil. It had torn the bark from the lower 
part of the hemlock tree, and had bit into the side of 
the tree, showing in a good many ways its great wrath 
and anger. The prints of its immense paws were all 
about on the fresh earth. It made no sign of its being 
about us then. 

I recollect very well that this was Sunday. My good 
old mother, who is now living near Alabama Center 
at the ripe age of almost eighty-nine years, when I 
got home and told her my story, declined to whip me, as 
she would ordinarily have done for trespassing upon the 
Sabbath day; but her economical habits would not allow 
the berries to be thrown away, so she had me go and 
deliver them to another good old lady by the name of 
Morse, who said that she was very glad to get them, 
Sunday or no Sunday. 

In after years, and in the summer of 1855, while read- 
ing law with Brown & Glowacki at Batavia, whose 
office was on the ground floor about three doors east of 
the old Eagle Hotel, one day a couple of men, Harlow 
and Carlow Reynolds by name, and who lived through 
the Tonawanda swamp on the Lewiston road and about 
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one mile from the feeder bridge as it crosses the Lewis- 
ton road above mentioned, ‘drove up in front of the 
office where I was, and the door being open one of them 
said to me, “Come out here, Stanley, and see your 
panther.” Of course, everybody aréund Alabama had 
heard of the panther story years before. I went out of 
the office on to the street, and there saw an immense 
panther or California lion, or whatever you may call 
it, lying in a one-horse wagon, with its nose against the 
front end board of the box, there being no hind end 
board, and stretching substantially the whole length of 
the wagon box; its tail, which was about 3% feet long, 
was lying out of the hind end of the wagon. It was an 
immense animal. Reynolds’ story was that on the night 
before they had gone on a cooning trip, and that their 
dogs had got on the track of something which they 
chased for quite a distance and treed. They followed 
the dogs to where the animal was treed, and with their 
axes chopped the tree down; that just ag the tree was 
falling they saw between themselves and the sky an 
animal jump from the tree, which landed out on the 
ground some distance away, and the dogs took after it 
and treed it again. They followed it up until they came 
to the tree, and in looking up and getting it against the 
sky, so that they could see it, they discovered that it was 
a large animal of some kind. One of them’ stayed at the 
tree with the dogs and the other went perhaps a couple 
of miles away to his house and got a gun. He came 
back, and by the aid of a lantern fired at the animal, and 
luckily enough one of the bullets struck the animal in 
the head, so that it fell. As it came to the ground the 
saw that it was an immense animal. One of them stru 
it on the head with the sharp edge of the axe, which 
entered the brain and killed it. From there they brought 
it to Batavia, and of course the people of Batavia gath- 
ered about and saw it. Afterward that animal was stuffed 
and was exhibited by Harlow Reynolds for several years 
in the different county fairs at Brockport, Batavia, Lock- 
port, Albion, and Medina and other places. He had a 
tent and charged to cents admission. Thousands and 
thousands of persons saw it. It was an immense panther, 
a great deal larger than any that I have ever seen in any 
menagerie. It was killed about one mile from the place 
where Hoag and myself had seen one-a few years before. 
It was probably the same animal, only. grown to much 
greater proportions. I never have had any doubt that 
if one person had been there under that hemlock tree 
instead of two and a dog that animal would have attacked 
that person. It certainly did not flee, but followed us 
until it had listened to the yelling of what anybody could 
understand was at least six or seven individu who 
were perhaps fifty rods away from it. 

S. E, Frixrs. 
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Editor Forest and Siream: .- 

I was much interested it a letter si E. P. A, ie 
your issue of Dec. 8, on the subject of obscure instincts, 
especially as I had just been reading Darwin’s book on 
the “Origin of Species.” It occurred to mie that the case 
mentioned could be explained without mich violence to 
the theory of evolution. Your correspondent says the 
case is this: “The red-shouldered hawk usually rears 
one brood of young each season. But if accident de- 
stroys the nest they will persist and raise a second or 
even a third br if necessary to bring one brood to 
maturity.” 

_To my mind the statement suggests its own explana- 
tion—it is simply a case of the persistency of the pro- 
creative instinct. It may appear remarkable if we assume 
that the hawk is incapable of mating and nesting exce 
at one season of the year, but I do not think we should 
assume anything of the sort. We are accustomed to 
birds mating in the spring, but I fancy this is a habit 
induced by climatic conditions. It is certain that young 
birds hatched in the early summer, when food is abun- 
dant, have the best if not the only chance of attaining 
sufficient size and strength either to migrate or endure 
the coming winter. And it is easy to understand that if 
some varieties of a species, or even some individials of 
a variety, paired persistently in the spring their progen 
inheriting the same propensity would rapidly oupetinde 
the progeny of birds which paired later in the season or 
at irregular times. A habit of this kind might easily be- 
come fixed in a few generations, solely by the “survival 
of the fittest.” Yet at the same time, under special con- 
ditions, birds might mate at unusual times, just as occurs 
with domestic fowl. Left to themselves with abundant 
food only in the simmer time, they mate in the early 
spring, but with proper care and protection hens will lay 
at other seasons. 

It must be admitted that this hardly explains the case 
of the red-shouldered hawk rearing successive broods 
when the first are destroyed. I would suggest that this 
is due to the procreative instinct persisting until satisfied, 
and that it is not satisfied short of the raising of a brood 
to maturity. An analogous case occurs with many plants, 
notably annuals, such as the sweet pea. Sown in the 
spring this plant flowers in eight or ten weeks, and if 
the flowers are fertilized with pollen, as they are sure to 

if the necessary insects are plentiful, the seed-pods set 
and develop rapidly. Left to itself the plant ceases to 
flower, and throws all its energy into maturing seed. 
Where this is done it dies—quite early in the season. If, 
however, the flowers are kept cut the plant goes on pro- 
ducing more until destroyed frost. Every gardener 
knows this, and it is explained on the ground that the 
propensity of the plant is procreative—to mature its seed 
—and as often as this is thwarted it will put forth more 
flowers and try again. The seed anne of the plant 
corresponds to the laying of the eggs, so far as the cycle 
of life is concerned, and when a check occurs at this stage 
both plant and bird begin again. The procreative propen- 


sity is not satisfied short of the reasonably assured ~ 


propagation of the species—in other words, until the off- 
spring can shift for itself. 

There is just another point raised by your corre- 
spondent—the failure of transmission of acquired chatac- 
teristics or of mutilations, even when practical for many 
Successive generations. As I understand it evolution 
only assumes the possible transmission of spontaneous 
individual variations, all of which presumably arise—no 
one knows why—before birth, and are an essential peculi- 
arity of the individual. Between these and violent mutila- 
tions there is no parallel. Thus a Flathead Indian fathers 
a child of normal skull, because his peculiarity has been 
acquired after birth, and he has no power to transmit it. 
But let a papoose be born flat-headed and the peculiarity 
will stand a very good chance of transmission. Nature 
declines to accept innovations from the clumsy hand of 
man, nor can man often imitate the processes. As I 
write a narcissus bud in my window is ready to burst. 
If I attempted to open it, using every care and delicate 
tools, I should only spoil it. By leaving it alone it will 
open perfectly in due time. If we cannot imitate nature 
in so simple an operation as this, how can.we expect to 
counterfeit her higher and subtler goooeneet 

u. Q 


. PHILLIPs. 
Cutnton, Ont., Dec. 20. 


English Woodcock. 

oer Forest and Stream: 

ere is an item to deepen the mystery of Jay Beebe’s 
English woodcock. About twenty years ago I was on a 
woodcock rampage on the hills back of Peter Cooper’s 
place at Ringwood, N. J., during the fall flight, and one 
of the eT oe at least twice as large as a legitimate 
member had any right to be—flushed very wild, and I 
thought it useless to make him wilder by shooting, but 
I marked his course and determined to have a shot at 
him if he rose again within a reasonable distance, 
could not get within 100 yards of him, and reluctantly 
gave up the chase. I never mentioned the incident ex- 
cept to an occasional sportsman, but it has remained an 
annoying puzzle with me ever since. If a European 

how did he get here? 

Many years ago I suggested, th Forest AND 
STREAM, that one of the most desirable foreign birds to 
introduce into this country was the splendid European 
woodcock, and also suggested that if it was ever done they 
should be liberated in some place like the Dismal Swamp, 
where they would have a chance to “increase and multi- 
ply,’ but I do not know that the attempt was ever 
made. 
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Homing Instinct of a Turtle. 

In, a recent number of Science, Mr, C. L. Bristol 
prints some interesting observations on the in- 
stinct of a sea turtle in Bermuda, communicated to hip 
by Miss Victoria Hayward, a resident of the island. To 
us who. are familiar only with dry land, the incident 
seems very extraordinary, but we may pecans e 
that it is no more difficult for a turtle to find its way back 
from a distant place to its old home in the sea than it 
would be for a cat or a dog to do the same thing on dry 
land, and this, of course, is something that is frequently 
done. Miss Hayward writes: _ 7 

ay father caught a turtle in June that weighed g 

unds. He placed it in a pond in the harbor of St. 
Gearge. In August, on going to the pond, he found that 
some person had thrown a piece of iron weighing about 
50 pounds into the pond, and it had broken a large hole 
in the turtle’s back. It had been wounded apparently 
about a week, and was weak and seemingly dead. My 
father thought he had better kill it, but he changed his 
mind, and let it go alive into the harbor. 

“In the latter part of October he and another man re- 
captured it in the same place where they had caught it 
before—about four miles from land, on the flats (reefs) 
that lie to the north of the islands. The back was nicely 
healed, and the turtle was altogether in excellent con- 
dition. You know that it requires no little knowledge of 
‘the art of navigation for a turtle to find the sm A from 
the southern side of St. George’s Harbor through some 
one of the many little channels to its own special home 
on the north reefs—four miles out to sea.” 


Dall’s Mountain Sheep. 

Tue four heads are specimens of Dall’s mountain sheep 
killed in Alaska by Mr. Dall De Weese, of Cajion City, 
Colo., in the year 1897. They are beautifully mounted 
and adorn the walls of Mr. De Weese’s den—a large and 
comfortable log house which he has built on his place near 
Cafion City. The ewe, which is the lowest of the four 
heads, was killed by accident when Mr. De Weese overshot 
one of the rams. He did not know of the existence of 
the latib.at this time, as. it was hidden behind some rocks. 
When it appeared, it seemed to him more humane to 
shoot it;than to leave it to starve to death or to be de- 
voured by wolves. It may be questioned whether a 
similar group of the heads of Dall’s sheep are to be 
found anywhere in the possession of one individual. 


Elk for the Adirondacks. 


Wma. C, Wuitney has made a formal offer to the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission of thirty elk from 
his preserves at Lenox, Mass., to be used for stocking 
purposes in the Adirondacks. ; saat 
hree of the Commisioners—Mayor W. Austin Wads- 
worth, of Geneseo; Dewitt C. Middleton, of Watertown, 
and B. Frank Wood,-of Jamaica—waited upon Mr. Whit- 
ney to learn the condition of his offer, and they ascer- 
tained that his gift’ was not hampered by any conditions 
whatever. a itney offers to deliver the elk in the 
Adirondacks and tun them out in any locality that should 
be designated by the Forest, Fish and Game Commission. 


100 Sportsimen’s Finds. 


f the Queer. Discoveries Made 
aa Looking for Game or 
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Kaiser Wilhelm while out hunting discovered a huge 
tock, which he fancied for a monument to his grand- 
father. It weighed 100 tons; and having been suitably 
inscribed, has been set up as a monument. 
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Jacob Brown and George Rowe, of Newberry, Mich., 
were looking for deer, and in the course of their hunting 
started a mink, which made for a swamp near by and 
took refuge-in.a hollow stump. In digging under one 
side of the stump in-order to get at the mink, they struck 
stones which bore evidences of the handiwork of man. 
Becoming interested, they secured picks and spades and 
unearthed the stones. 

As. the result of their labors, three stone images were 
uncovered, also a large stone tablet. All four articles 
were cut from brown sandstone, the rock probably com- 
ing from the northeastward, where the pictured rocks, 
great cliffs of sandstone, worn by the wind and waves 
into fantastic forms, frown for many miles upon the blue 
‘water of the great lake. Of the three images, the largest 
is that of a mam in a sitting posture, nearly life size. 
‘This statue is on a pedestal, formed from the same piece 
of stone. The second image, from point of size, is that 
of a woman, and is a trifle under three feet in height, 
while the third is the image of a child, and, like the man, 
is postured in a sitting attitude, and is about two feet 
high. All three of the images were found placed with 
faces toward the east, which may have been accidental, 
but more probably intentional, and points strongly to- 
ward sun worship on the part of the unknown race that 
carved and placed the statues in times so distant that 
‘even an approximate estimate of the period is impossible. 
. Near.these figures was found a slab of brown stone, 
averaging six inches in thickness and 18x25 inches on 
‘each face. One. side was smoothed as carefully as the 








Those Who Are 
ish. 





coarse structure of the rocks had allowed, while upon 
the other face were engraved a series of inscriptions, 
each set in a square of approximately one and a half 
inches, there being 140 of these. 
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Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest AND Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever.in all the world a more 


abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 






Game Bag and Gun. 


Ca ties 


Notice. 


All communications intended for Forzst anv Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual conhecied with the paper. 


American Wildfowl ‘and How to 
Take - Them.—X VIL. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
(Continued from page 507.) 


Redhead Duck. 
Aythya amerieana (Eyt.).. 

In general aspect like the canvasback, for which it 
is often mistaken. The adult male has the feathers of 
the head full and puffy. The head and neck are bright 
reddish-chestnut, often glossy with coppery reflections; 
the upper part of back, lower neck, breast and rump, and 
upper and under tail coverts, black. The back, shoulder 
feathers of the wing, sides and flanks, whitish, cross 
marked with black lines, slightly wider than in the canvas- 
back, thus giving the whole plumage a darker tone. The 
speculum is pale bluish-gray, bordered with black above 
and tipped with white. The rimaries are dusky, some of 
the inner quills being dark slaty-gray. The tail is dusky. 
The bill is pale blue, black at the tip, the eyes yellow, and 
the feet are bluish-gray. The abdomen is white. 

The female is a plain brownish duck, almost white on 
the forehead, chin and sides of the head. The lower 
neck, sides and flanks are brown, as are the lower parts 
generally, but the lower tail-coverts are ,white.. The 
speculum is as in the male. 

Like the canvasback, the redhead is a bird of general 
distribution through North America. It is very common 
in migration on the Atlantic coast, as well as'in the -in- 
terior and on the Pacific coast. Mr. Ridgway found it 
common and evidently breeding at Sacramento, Cal., in 
June, 1867, as well-as in Nevada, where he saw beautiful 
decoys made of-its skins by the Piute Indians, It is said 
not to reach Alaska in summer, but is found breeding 
throughout the Hudson Bay country, east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Formerly it bred in great numbers in the 





REDHEAD DUCK. 


United States in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Dakota, Montana and Wyoming, but the continual perse- 
cution to which the redhead, with our other ducks, is 
subjected in spring has driven it from many of these 
ancient breeding grounds. There are some localities, 
however, in the middle West occupied by gunning clubs 
where spring shooting is not allowed, and here the red- 
head and some other varieties of ducks stop and breed, 
with the result that in the autumn the lub members have 
shooting far better than they ever did when spring shoot- 
ing prevailed. Birds that have been bred on the grounds 
are gentle and wonted, and act as decoys to their relatives 
migrating from the North, calling them down and giving 
them confidence that here, at least, is a place where they 
may be free from persecution. 

In winter the redhead is found as far south as Mexico 
and southern Texas, but is more common further to 
the northward, and, indeed, goes but little south of the 
region where open water is founé. Ef is abundant during 
the migrations on Long Island, but-is not common on 
the New England coast. Each autumn and winter, how- 
ever, redheads are shot in great numbers on Great South 
Bay, but are rarely or not at all on Long Island Sound. 
On the eastern shore of Virginia, in Chesapeake Bay, and 
on the sounds along the coasts of North and South Caro- 
lina, the redhead is very abundant, and it spends the win- 
ter in great numbers in these waters, leaving them only 
when, as usually happens once or twice each winter, it is 
driven further south by the occurrence of cold weather, 
which freezes the sounds. In such: places, in all sorts of 
weather, they may be seen, high in air, trading, as it is 
termed; that is to say, flying long distances far above the 
water, as if examining the ground before they determined 
to alight. The great flocks of birds that do this trading 
are usually canvasbacks and redheads. 

The redhead is said by Northern explorers to breed 
throughout the fur countries, and they have also been 
found breeding near Calais, Me. The nests are usually 
built close together, in colonies, generally near the water, 
and are somewhat more substantial than ducks’ nests often 
are. The eggs are almost white, and are usually ten or 
twelve in number. 

In many of its habits the redhead resembles the broad- 
bill or blackhead. It comes up to decoys quite as gently 
as that bird, when it has once made up its mind to do so, 
and when about to alight the birds crowd close together, 
and thus offer the gunner an opportunity to kill several 
at a time. When only wounded, the redhead dives and 
skulks well, and is not always to be recovered. After 
diving and swimming a long way under water, it comes to 
the surface, and ae shows only a portion of the bill, 
ie off so low against the that it is not likely 
to De. issUilé 

The flesh of the redhead is excellent, and when it has 


been feeding on the same food it cannot be distinguished 
from that of the canvasback. 

The redhead is a near relative of the European pochard, 
which it closely resembles, though easily distinguished on 
coniparison. 

is species is sometimes called the redheaded broad- 
bill, redheaded raft duck, and, oddly enough, Washing- 
ton canvasback. 


Weights of Game: 


Green Bay, Wis., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the last issue of Forest AND STREAM the weights of 
are mentioned, and this prompts me to comment. 

he redhead ducks at 2 pounds 9 ounces for males in good 
condition would be less than our birds here, I believe, 
taken on an average through the season. When redheads 
first come in.on our bay here, they would weigh about 
2% pounds average, but after being here a short time they 
will average close to 3 pounds, I believe. I have weighed 
my birds.a.great deal this fall; and I have killed redheads 
that weighed 3 pounds 7 ounces on several occasions, and 
at the same time I have killed undersized or young red- 
heads that would weigh a scant 244 pounds. 

We get the flight directly after leaving the Canadian 
grounds, and I presume that the birds do not make-more 
than “one or two stopsifrom the north to this point, the 
birds being thin when they get here. 

I had the opportunity to weigh some canvasbacks, and 
there was a)great variation in these birds when first here 
and after being here for a short timéon their feeding 
grounds. I think the average canvasback’s weight after 
being here for a while is very close to 3% pounds. A 
great many weigh a good deal less and some quite a few 
ounces more. 

Mallards are the same way as the other birds. I have 
killed mallards when coming into the ponds and sloughs 
in the evening flight, that were from 35 to 50 yards high, 
which would split open on contact with the water when 
shot, and this is no uncommon thing. 

We shoot a duck which is called big bay bluebill, but 
which I think is a broadbill, that will average as heavy 
as the canvasbacks, and it is really too fat to eat when 
cooked, unless some of the fat is removed. These big 
ducks are not killed on the inner bay nor on the west 
shore, but we get them on the east shore and at Grass 
Island and Point Au Sauble. They are strictly deep- 
water birds, and very nice eating. 

We have fine grounds and miles and miles of natural 
feed for the birds here. We had a flight of ducks in the 
first week in November that was as large as any single 
flight here for twenty years, but they did not stay more 
ithan a day. It was a grand sight to see these countless 
thousands of ducks working out over the open water. 
Redheads, bluebills, canvasbacks, whistlers and broadbills 
-were the main flight. Our bay is now frozen over and the 
birds have gone south. A. G, Hotes, 


s s 
Our Thanksgiving Turkey. 

I PROMISED you when reporting on the fishing and 
chicken hunting to tell later how goose and duck shoot- 
ing was in the valley during the flight. “The weather 
was “agin us” during October and the first two weeks 
of November we were treated to one of those beautiful 
falls that make the Indian dream of the happy hunting 
grounds, when a cloudless sky, with the sun coming 
aslant through the haze, making one feel as though 
he was dreaming. And when the sportsmen of Missoula 
watched the sky they could see the V-shaped forms 
going lazily over, too far above to even hear their honk. 

he wise ones would say that a good snow storm on the 

mountains, followed by a cold snap, would bring the 
young fellows down'to roost on our river bars and feed 
on our grain fields. But luck favored the goose rather 
than the hunter. However, on the 12th of November 
there seemed tu be a change coming; a cloud was hang- 
ing on Mt. LoLo, the barometer of the Bitter Root Val- 
ley. On the 13th, the storm came, and a most severe 
one for the first three days. It snowed, and the snow was 
driven by high winds, the thermometer going down to 
12 below zero.: In the valley the snow reached a depth 
of 8 or 10 inches; and a still greater depth in the hills. 
Low thermometer and the wind continued until the 
18th. Frequent telephone messages came from down 
the river, which is the winter pasturage for deer, which 
roam the mountains during the summer. The first hard 
storm brings them down to the river, then they go back 
and do not come down until the snow gets too deep to 
travel in. . 
Elmer Chapman and myself were planning a trip down 
there. Perry Steefe, a lumberman, whose mill is 40 
miles down river, was going down to his mill-in the 
morning and gave us a very pressing invitation to go 
down. He said he could not insure us a deer, but could 
show us some. Perry is a prince of good fellows, and a 
few days spent at the camp would be an outing well 
spent, even without deer; and the chance of getting one 
which would serve for our Thanksgiving turkey. helped 
to give our contemplated trip a bright hue. We were 
ready and off on a morning train, which wds late. so we 
did not get down there until after dark. The weather 
was very cold, 

We were up and breakfasted before daylight. Our host 
said he could not go out to hunt, but he would direct us. so 
we could not miss them. We were to take such a cajion 
pass, by so many draws, which would bring us to one 
of more prominence, and up this we could find them. I 
felt the same as when once in Minnesota, on asking an 
Indian for some venison, he replied, pointing to his 
canoe, “You take canoe, go down river past one river, 
look the other side see meadow, see deer eat grass, you 
get him.” We did not take the Indian’s advice, but 
we did Perry’s. On reaching the draw described we 
vet cautiously to work our way'up. We had gone only 
a few hundred feet wken I slipped and fell. On looking 
around there stood a fine blacktail doe looking at me. 
A hasty shot only made the deer jump into cover, having 
only knocked off a bunch of hair. We began to look for 
more and the whole side of the mountain see.ned to be 
alive with deer; but we could not get a shot until they 
were cos 800 yards away. Chapman had the old style 
.40-6§ Winchester, and could not reach. At the first shot 
from my 30-40 the deer turned, showing the lead was 
getting there, In turning they came over a bare point, 
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showing them to full view, although they looked no 
larger than jack rabbits. But the pérformance of those 
guns is_marvelous. A well-directed shot at the deer’s 
head caught him through the heart. Of course it was 
an accident, but you cannot have those accidents with 
an ordinary gun. This buck, when dressed, weighed 
205 pounds. We got him down to a log road, hung 
him up, and not wishing to overdo ourselves the first 
day, returned to camp. 

erry had a box of good cigars for after supper, and 
a fund of reminiscenece where this or that deer had 
fallen, either before his gun or that of some companion. 
The crackling fire, the smell of burning pine and cold 
weather made me think of the old days in the Northern 
woods. 

The following day we did not start so early, Chapman 
taking one ridge and I the other. He jumped a bunch 
of four, killing three. I saw one lone deer, and got it. 
We had enough, and were sure of not having to eat crow 
for Thanksgiving. We borrowed Perry’s horse and “go- 
devil” to bring our game in, and it being still light we 
got a picture of them, The next morning we got’a picture 
of them hung up, and feeling a little proud of our catch 
we could not refrain from getting in, Perry doing the 
peek-a-boo act. Perry took us down to the switch. 
where we got a parting picture of the grounds we had 
hunted over, wishing there would come a day when we 
could hunt those woods and hills again. 

Bert STEVENS. 


Talks to Boys.—VIL. 


By this time I fancy that you must be tired of carrying 
about an unloaded gun, and as you seem to have formed 
pretty good habits and to have becomé reasonably careful, 
we may as well now take some loaded shells and have a 
little target practice. 

By this time you have used your gun so much that 
breaking it down and opening the breech does not trouble 
you at all, but has become a perfectly natural and com- 
monplace operation. You are also so familiar with the 
safety catch that you involuntarily push it back, if for any 
reason it has slipped forward, and without being con- 
scious that you do so, you watch this catch and always 
know just what its position is. 

I do not care to have you fire too many shots at a 
time, but you may order from the gunsmith 100 shells 
loaded with 214 drams of powder and % ounce of No. 8 
shot, and these will last us for some little time. When 
writing for the shells, ask the gunsmith to mark on the 
top wads of the shells the charge which they contain. 
Probably the shells will come to you with the wads 


marked in this form xe It is well that you should begin 


to shoot with a light charge, first, because your gun is 
light, and, second, because I do not wish to have the dis- 
charge of the gun jar you or startle you; and, indeed, for 
a gun of small caliber such as you are using, the charge 
that I have named is effective at any reasonable dis'ance 
on any bird that you are likely to meet with. 

You had better put thirty of these cartridges in your 
pocket, and we will go out into the lot behind the house 
and see how the gun shoots. Very likely before this your 
instructor seht to the city and purchased a dozen large 
shotgun targets. These are made of white or brown 
paper, on which is printed a bullseye 3 or 4 inches in diam- 
eter, and about this a circle 30 inches in diameter. Make 
two frames for backing for your targets. For one of these 
an old door will do, if there is one anywhere about the 
place; for the other, nail three or four short boards to- 
gether to make a square frame about 4 feet each way. 
Carry these out to where you are to. target your gun, and 
set them up on the ground in a position nearly vertical, 
supporting them from behind by long sticks for props. 
Fasten one of the targets flat against each, with a tack 
or a pin in each corner of the paper, and then retiring to a 
distance of about 30 yards, take up your gun and face one 
of the targets. Standing there in an easy position and 
with your eye fixed on the bullseye, throw up the gun to 
your shoulder three or four times and take sight at the 
bullseye. Very likely you will find that the gun comes 
up so that the sight is nearly or quite on the bullseye and 
only needs a little movement to cover it. After you have 
done this a few times break down your gun, load both 
barrels, throw the gun up to your shoulder and fire the 
right hand one at the target = were facing the instant 
that _ catch sight on the black. Then instantly turn 
and fire-the left barrel at the black of the second target, 
being sure that you have caught the sight before you 
pull the trigger. Now go to the target and see what sort 
of shots you have made.e If you pulled at precisely the 
wight moment, the pellets of shot in each target ought to 
be thicker in and about the bullseye than anywhere else. 
At a little distance from this center, the intervals be- 
tween the pellets will grow wider, until at the edge of 
the paper there may be quite a little space about each. 
It will be well for you to take a soft lead pencil and draw a 
line through each shot hole in the paper. After you have 
done this, go back to your stand and again shoot at the 
bullseye, taking as little time as possible, and pulling just 
as soon as the sight is seen against the black. Another 
examination of the target will show you where you shot. 

When you break down your gun to remove the dis- 
charged shells and replace them by others, see that the 
muzzle of the broken down gun points dowfiward and that 
the barrels are neither horizontal nor directed upward. 
The reason for this is obvious. If the muzzle of the gun 
points downward, the loaded cartridges being heavy will 
slip readily into place, and if only one barrel has been 
discharged, the loaded cartridge in the other barrel will 
remain in place; while, if you have the barrels directed 
upward, the loaded cartridge is likely to slip out of the 
chamber and fall to the ground, or if it does not do this 
it may slip part way out and prevent closing the gun. 
I have more than once seen this very thing ee ae 
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waste time and ammunition in doing what has already 
been done,by, mien very much more and skill- 
ful thafi ‘you are. hat you afe doing now is merely 
continuing and advancing in the work that you have been 
doing from the day you got your gun. Yow are learning 
to shoot quickly and to have the gun directly in your line 
of sight when it reaches your shoulder. It is to acquire 
this skill with arms, hands and head—to make all these 
organs work together—that you have been aiming with 
your empty gun at ald sorts of things during the past few 
weeks, and for this that, you have been snapping primers 
at a Candle flame. -This is merely ‘carrying the practice 
a little further, 

After yow have fired the two barrels at the target, you 
may either change the target or pin over it a sheet of 
newspaper, tearing away the part which covers the bulls- 
eye and thus exposing the black for a point at which 
to aim. I should like to have you fire at least ten shots 
in this way, but about one thing I wish to caution you 
especially—see that when you throw up the gun to your 
shoulder the stock is pressed tight against it. but not so 
tight that your muscles are strained, or your freedom of 
movement in any way hampered. If it should not be 
held firmly, there will be a little recoil and jar which may 
affect you unpleasantly. I should be very sorry to have 
this happen early in your shooting, because if it did it 
might have a tendency to make you flinch when pulling 
the trigger, and this would be bad for your shooting and a 
very hard matter to overcome. It is unfortunate for a 
man to be afraid of his gun. However, in these days of 
nitro powder with perfectly loaded cartridges, there is 
not very much recoil to the gun and far less danger than 
formerly that a shooter will be punished by his gun 
“kicking.” In old times, with black powder and heavy 
charges, it was quite different. I have sometimes had my 
shoulder black and blue after a day’s duck shooting, and 
a friend who, in muzzleloading days, was shooting a 
heavy duck gun with a large charge of powder, stood up 
in the bow of the skiff to fire at a bird that had just 
sprung, and when he pulled the trigger and leaned for- 
ward to meet the expected recoil, the cap snapped. the 

n failed to explode and he went head foremost over- 
Eoaed in a most ungraceful dive. 

After you have fired your ten shots I am going to ask 
you to fire ten more, standing with your back to the target 
and wheeling at the word given by your instructor, and 
then putting up your gun as quickly as possible and firing 
at the black spot. Do not fire until you have caught sight. 
and if for any reason you should fail to catch sight with- 
in a reasonable time, do not pull the trigger then, but 
again turn your back on the tar i about and 
try to catch sight again. All this is intended to teach 
you to aim quickly; not necessarily use I want you 
always to shoot quickly, but because you should be able 
to shoot at an instant’s warning, whenever it may be neces- 
sary for you to do so. 

After you have fired the second ten shots I shall ask 
your instructor to give you a little wing practice. To 
do this he must have collected five or ten old tin cans, or 
as many potatoes or apples. Let him stand nearby at your 
left side and toss one of these objects up in the air so that 
it will move away from you at an angle of 45 degrees. Do 
you sight at it with your gun and see if you think you 
can hit it. After you have several times caught sight on 
this moving object, put two cartridges into your gun, and 
when the can is next thrown, if you catch sight properly, 
fire. Very likely you may not hit the can—or the apple 


‘or potato, whichever it may be—and if you do not do so, I 


think I can tell you why. You probably just caught sight 
on the can over the top of the muzzle, and when you 
pulled the trigger, checked the movement of the gun for 
the slightest fraction of time, and so shot over the can. 
You will have to try it again and again, and your in- 
structor will no doubt have an idea, after you have fired 
two or three shots, where you are shooting, and will try 
to explain to you where you should hold your gun. 

cans move slowly, but still they keep moving all the time, 
and in sighting at them it will be better for you to see the 
whole can over the sight; then when you pull the trigger 
the falling can will tumble into the midst of the load. 

I should much prefer, however, to have you shoot at the 
object before it has reached its highest point; in other 
words, as quickly as you can, but by no means pull off 
your gun until you have taken sight at the object, and feel 
a reasonable confidence that you are to hit it. When you 
catch the sight, follow the object for a little distance and 
then raise your gun slightly so that you lose sight of the 
mark, and pull the trigger. If you keep this in mind, I am 
sure that you will in a short time find that there is no 
difficulty in hitting these easily tossed marks. 

A few days’ practice of this kind ought to help you 
along very rapidly in your ideas of shooting. 

Now that you have gotten along as far as this, I think 
that if I were you I would try to get hold of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s most excellent little boook called “Hitting vs. 
Missing.” This is a story of a boy, who, a great many 
years ago, while he was out squirrel shooting with his 
old musket, saw a man shoot a grouse on the wing—the 
first bird that he had ever seen killed while flying. He 
was. seized with an ambition to learn how to do what the 
man had done, and he patiently worked out for himself, 
without instruction and without help, the lesson of wing 
shooting, until he became one:of the best shots in all New 
England. He tells you in this little book how he learned 
to shoot at crossing birds firing his at stones 
skipped across the mill pond boys, and how, in other 
ways, he su ed in overcom f difficulties 


eatly amplified, provided you try 
he says and to profit by the story of his discouragements 
and failures. 
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nearly on the object at which you are looking, and now, if 
you have been in the habit’ in the past of closing one eye 
when. you looked along the barrel to catch sight, I recom- 
mend you to cease that: practice and to depend on throw- 
ing the gun up into the line of sight, more than on catch- 
ing the sight on the object at which you aim. Try this at 
first at the target. Load your gun, face the target, and 
remembering to keep both eyes open, throw up the gun 
and shoot. Probably you will find the center of your 
charge somewhere néar the bullseye, and after shooting 
a few times, each time ervieg to correct the mistakes 
of the previous shots, you will see that with both eyes 
open you do about as well as if you used only one. A 
carpenter who is driving a nail, or a chopper whose axe 
falls in the same place every time as he chops a log, does 
not close one eye to take aim. He is so familiar with his 
tool and with the way in which it should be handled, that 
he strikes his mark unerringly. He has had so much 
practice in performing this operation that body and 
arms and eyes work together exactly as they should. 
With practice you can do the same with the shot- 
gun, and shooting in this way you will be more 
quick and ready than if you closed one eye and 
felt about with the muzzle of the gun to get your 
sight just in the right place. If you inquire, you will 
find that most good shots to-day keep both eyes o 
when they fire the gun, and if they do so, it is good policy 
for you to follow their example. 

The expert shot of the present day when about to fire 
throws his gun to his shoulder, looks at the bird well 
above the rib so as to see its direction and calculate 
its speed and the angle at which it is flying, and then 
dropping his head a little, looks along the barrel and 
moves its extremity so as to either cover the bird or to 
allow so much for its speed as his experience tells him 
is necessary. For the practiced shot, this, of course, takes 
but a very small space of time, and being a practiced 
shot and thoroughly familiar with his gun, he understands 
precisely how to hold it and how to move head, arms and 
hands so as to bring about the result which he desires. 

W. Groor. 


A Bear Hunt on Leopard Bayou. 


BY H. M. MAYO. 


It was a beautiful morning in late October, beautiful 
even for southern Louisiana where October days are 
the most beautiful of the long fall, winter being a brief 
period marked by few leaden skies and rainy intervals, 
with a delightful preponderance of summer like winds 
and blue, cloud flecked heavens. 

The fifty-mile voyage from Morgan City to the woods 
of Leopard Bayou, the latter stream being but a few 
miles from where the mighty Atchafalaya pours inte 
the Mexican Guli, had been made the afternoon previous. 
The night had fallen suddenly and the top of the tent 
had been lost against the gray mosses which hung 
solemnly from the oaks at the camping place, and only 
the embers of the fire of dry waxwood broke the gloom 
of the thicket with a ruddy sparkle, which occasionally 
flashed into flame. 

The winds had hushed and the dry crackle of the sway- 
ing rosea canes ceased almost as night’s curtain fell 
upon the earth. No sound broke the silence save the 
low tones of our conversation and, now and then, the 
guttural croak of a heron in the marsh behind the fringe 
of palmettos and other growth along the bayou, and the 
faint splash made by a predatory otter or mink as either 
plunged into the dark waters where they disappeared 
amid the dense shadows of the other bank. 

The Nimrod and I were out on one of our occasional 
hunts. This time we were out for bear, and after a hard 
day’s work, having tugged at the oars for the fifty miles 
of the journey and completed camp, we were soon be- 
tween comfortable blankets spread on palmetto leaves 
and softened with the curling Spanish moss. The glow 
of the fire had lapsed into grayness; the silence had be- 
come more intense, and tired bodies had induced sweet 
slumber, from which I was awakened by a gentle nudge 
and a whispered admonition to “get up.” 

Even a gilt edge sportsman will heave a deep sigh of 


regret because confronted with the inevitable withdraw- - 


ing from a warm nest and a sudden immersion in an 
atmosphere but few degrees removed from frost. I con- 
fess to a preference for my bed under such circumstances, 
but as I caught the invigorating odor of newly made 
coffee and a glimpse of a brightly burning camp-fire, I 
hustled into my boots and was soon in the open, only 
to find a blue-black sky with a thousand and one stars 
blinking in the impenetrable pall, and the air damp and 
cold from the dew, which had bathed the leaves and 
canes. There was, too, a sharp scent of foliage, rank and 
vigorous—the pungent resin of the wax myrtle. 

“Great Scott! Fred,” I remonstrated, “it’s yet night. 
What in the deuce do you mean by getting a fellow out 
of his blankets at this ungodly hour?” I felt imposed 
upon. 

“There you go,” came back the reply, disgustedly; 
“that baritone of yours will scare —_ this side 
of Hades into the marsh for good. It’s four o’clock, you 
tenderfoot, and the bear family in this neck of the woods 
get up ahead of the proverbial lark. The ‘critters’ feed 
early, and the blamed things are too wary and the labor 
too arduous to risk an error. So shut up your noddle 
and have a cup of coffee.” ’ 

I quieted my objections with the steaming cup of 
beverage, such as only the Nimrod can conjure from the 
delectable bean, and after a snack of cold meat and toast 
I felt a greater appreciation of what sport really was, and 
ny mere myself that I really had the instincts of a 
full blooded hunter. I was then ready for the next 
ter; a chapter I expected to complete with a full grown 
specimen of ‘ snack 
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peneipn of our groceedinnn, this remarkable cate, is 
in the fact that the survivors of the Southern b ar 
feed during the fall months upon the acorns of the | ve 
oaks, continuing until the fruit is exhausted, The faw t- 
ite time for the acrid meal is in the early morning fF 
late evening; the remainder of the day dftd night, sae 
when the latter is made bright by a good-sized toon, is 
spent by the animals in damp retirement in the marsh. 

o reach the acorns the beasts must clamber into the 
tops of the great oaks, and not a tree along the Leopard 
but what bore the destructive sigtis of the animal’s fre- 
quent sorties. Wary as a fox and as curittifig as Reynard, 
the marsh bear is an extremely difficult quarry, atid sue- 
cess in his capture means untiring vigilance, skill and 
patience on the part of the hunter. They are as quick as 
a squirrel, and it is a sight well worth witnessing to 
watch a big brute scent a possible enemy and scramble 
earthwards. So much for this. 

The Joan floated on. Slowly across the marsh grew 
the light of the advancing morn. From the pale spot 
in the east, like a pat of powder on the cheek of an 
Egyptian damozel, there grew a rosy vacillating tint. 
Aurora was putting on the rouge. Then the ap arrows 
began to spread, and nature to assume a tangible entity, 
adding to her charms as the moments flew. As I before 
remarked, it was a beautiful morning, and I gazed in 
silent admiration at the panorama which unfolded slowly. 
The tops of the feathery marsh canes grew yellow and 
golden, and the somber shadows of the woods changed 
their blacks to misty purples and deep chromes, while 
the more forward leaves took on a vivid contrast. The 
face of the stream gradually began to accurately mirror 
the heavy arches of the o’erhanging oak limbs. A specter 
like crane took flight from a water soaked root near the 
bank and winged clumsily over the interminable waste. 
There was the shrill clatter of a fisher bird and the sweet 
chirp of a redwing somewhere out of sight. Then silence 
and the light grew. A splash, as a bayou turtle fell into 
the stream from a bit of broken tree trunk, half sub- 
merged; then more silence, broken by the soft dip of 
the oars. Even these stopped as the Nimrod warningly 
held up his hand. I breathed with nature, deeply. I 
caught a faint clap, clap. It was rotund acorns dropping 
into the face of the stream. 

“Don’t move,” whispered the Nimrod, as he nervously 
fingered his rifle; “there’s a bear feeding somewhere.” 
There was an ominous crack. A limb had broken and 
near at hand. Bruin was in evidence. The skiff grace- 
fully turned a bend of the bayou. A sudden crash, a 
few heavy plunges among the crisp palmettos, and we 
both knew of a surety that at least one bear was safe. 

“It’s all right,” whispered my comnsnion, never violat- 
ing the ethics of the hunt by riskin, gn open note, “the 
old boys are out, and where there’s pne, why there are 
others. See? Keep the Joan mov ig and if I don’t 
bring down a three hundred pounder before ten o’clock 
why I’ll shoot quail on the ground in he future.” 

By this time the day had fully invad d the earth. The 
sun shone graciously across the ma'sh and curving 
wood, making the verdant jungle glisten like a series of 
jewels in nature’s diadem. The air was noisy with the 
twitter of birds and the breeze from the west wrinkled 
the brown waters of the famed Leopard Bayou. 

On we went. Great tangled masses of broken and 
twisted twigs and limbs in the tops of the oaks marked 
the rapacity of the herbivorous bears. Circumstances 
had forced this condition, and Bruin gave up meat eating 
because a vegetable diet needed no snaring. Therefore 
he took most kindly to the acorns and kindred provender. 
The Joan had gradually narrowed the stream as she 
progressed, and my arms grew tired from pushing the 
light craft along, but save the evidences of recent occupa- 
tion, not a bear had tumbled into sight, and I was just 
about to murmur a timorous objection to further exer- 
tion, when the Nimrod stealthily reached for his rifle. 
which he had permitted to slip against the thwart. 

“?Sh.” he whispered with a wonderfully pianissimo ef- 
fect; “don’t move; just look.” ’ 

I looked. Fully two hundred yards ahead, away up in 
the top of an immense time scarred oak which reared its 
hoary crest near the bayou’s edge, was a huge black 
body, looking for all the world like a gigantic tailless 
squirrel as the great paws reached upward for some 
tempting bunch of acorns blackening in the October sun- 
light. To me it was a most unusual sight. The idea of 
a bear foraging for breakfast where a diminutive coon 
would be compelled to hang on with both feet, even if 
expected, would prove exceedingly unusual and inter- 
esting, and the ponderous bulk swaying in the tall oak 
was a revelation. , 

I did not move a hair. The sharp snap of cracking 
twigs and the plunk-plunk of dropping acorns came t~> 
me sweet, over the stream as the Joan quietly reduc~* 
the distance. I might have imagined that a big bear is 
a tree would present an ungainly and grotesque appear: 
ance, but the sight then set before my eyes evidenced 
the contrary. Dexterously and quickly the brute drew 
the acorns easily into his capacious crimson maw, tread- 
ing on timorous foothold of swaying branches with a 
confidence born of long experience as he did so. ' 

Suddenly the bear’s motion ceased. His muzzle pointed 
in our direction for an instant. We had been scented 
and seen. It was then ludicrous to witness the efforts 
of the beast to get out of sight. His magnificent bulk 
fairly shook with emotion as he essayed to clamber from 
a location he correctly surmised to be dangerous. His 
eyes sank back into his head in fear and a deep, hoarse 
growl issued from between the well worn ivories which 
fringed the dripping tongue. It all happened in an in- 
stant. No paosong ¥ the Nimrod realize that the game 
was in absolute retreat than the deep roar of the “forty-~ 
five” started the echoes of the vicinity. 

The pale smoke drifted slowly away. The bear gave 
a convulsive tremor, grasped a small limb for a mo- 
ment, then pitched limply downward, falling heavily into 
the crutch of an immense limb, where he hung, silent and 
without motion. 

My taste for blood was at once rampant. “He’s ours.” 
1 shouted exultantly, as I gave the Joan a spasmodic 
jerk which sent her darting shoreward and toward the 
tree gad ryan the gonaacres ee my 
heart in anxiety as the skiff neared the. to 
witness a gathering of the mighty muscles. “He is not 
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dead,” 1 thought, with a wild push at the oafs. The 
fiose of. the boat touched the ooze of the bank. There 
Was a despairing groan, and the. next momemt the black 
bulk in the crutch heaved forward, toppled, and im a 
twinkling had crashed among the palmettos and jack 
vines itt the jungle. i 

The: Nimrod ‘iost his reserve. He grasped his rifle 
and was among the reeds and leaves of the Leopard 
undetbtush. Tying the skiff I grasped a keen edged 
hunting hatchet and followed. e€ were hemmed in by 
an interlacing of barbed climbers, vines, palmettos and 
dense myrtle growtht, 

The whirr of a rattlestiake sounded sharp. Possibly 
twettty feet away the great beast tore with bits energy 
at the dead leaves and broken débris on the damp earth. 
Mitigled with this was the swish of the horny leaves and 
the crackle of the caries .as the bear agofiizingly sought 
to reach the seclusion of the morass beyond the ridge or 
strip of jungle, and to these sounds were added the fearful 
snorts of the brute. 

“Come on,” cried the Nimrod, as he forced his lank 

proportions through the growth. “The old fellow may 
escape us after all and be into the marsh if we linger 
here.” 
It was well enough to say “come on,” but the prospect 
of doing so speedily was dubious. Jungle at every step 
and a big bear lying in wait for us. Not so pleasant, but 
screwing my courage to the sticking point, I cut away 
with the hatchet and slowly hewed a path through the 
sappy obstacles. To the accompaniment of the bear’s 
despairing sighs, which filled the echoes with a murder- 
ous sogginess, we made way, until after about twenty 
minutes’ work we reached a clearing in the chill woods. 
This clearing was in the edge of the strip and surrounded 
by the everlasting palmettos and yellow marsh canes. 
In the clearing, black and bulky. and at full length, was 
the game. With all his great strength he could go no 
further, and the wide head, graying in spots, rested 
wearily among the rotted leaves. His sides filled and 
shrunk as he breathed heavily. 

Hearing us at his very feet, Ursus reared his muzzle 
and attempted to resist the invaders. It was his last 
effort. His eyes glowed dimly, and the red tongue was 
incrusted with mould. The Winchester roared in the 
air with an ugly twang, and the head sank inert to the 
leaves. The great form convulsively stiffened as the 
muscles contracted for the finality. A mighty shudder 
ran through the bulk, and the beast. was dead. 

“Three hundred and fifty pounds, if he weighs an 
ounce,” victoriously remarked the Nimrod, as he eare- 
lessly seated himself upon the prostrate monarch of 
Leopard Bayou. Truly. gazing at the bear, he looked 
as large as an ox, and his pelt was as curly as “nigeer 
wool.” Maybe we didn’t gloat, but we did, and had there 
been an observer in the wild surroundings save our two 
selves, he would have been regaled with a series of anec- 
dotes told by the Nimrod as to “how he had done it 
before.” 

Our gloating ended and it became a question of getting 
the prize into the Joan, a weird proposition it seemed 
at first suggestion, but two hours’ hard work and a small 
pulley solved the difficulty, and “Br’er Bear” was given 
the place of honor in the skiff. This done, the hollows 
of the forest soon echoed with the rapid dip of oars, as 
the Joan swiftly forged campward. Success engendered 
appetite, and when the tent hove in sight we heaved a 
sigh of almost absolute content. A fire soon crackled 
and hissed beneath the camp oak, and the mellow sing- 
ing of the coffee pot made our hearts glad with its prom- 
ise. The hour was at noon when camp was broken and 
the stuff cozily stowed awav in the stern of the Joan. 

The mosses amid the chrome foliage of the oak trees 
grew gray, and then slowly merged into the purple of 
the distance as the craft plunred her green nose into the 
bosom of the bayou, and then into the gulf warmed 
waves of the Lake of Belle Isle. The roseaus vellowed 
and vellowed and gave wav to thé wax myrtle and willow, 
and then the @ypress. Steadily we rowed and rowed, 
throuch the fading day and into the crisp night. stopping 
at whiles to have a wee bite of meat and bread and a nip 
of the stuff which both irebriates and cheers. Arms 
ached and muscles stiffened with the exertion, and the 
wav seemed long and never ending, but the incentive was 
with us. and we rowed on and or until midnight. 

The Joar nassed under the clanking irons of the g "++ 
Southern Pacific bridge and Morgan Citv loomeé 
friendly at our very noses. We were at home and the 
exciting jaunt into the wilds of the Leopard was at an 
end, 

Strinned of his hide “Rr’er Bear” tipped the beam at 
exactly three humdred and fifty pounds. 


Two Successful Outings. 

New York, Dee. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: Last 
summer. at vour recommendation, ' went to Mr. Dodds’ 
Log Cabin Hotel. Newfoundland. T got twenty to thirtv 
salmon. the largest 20 nounds. Later in the season T 
got at the same place three caribou, and the onlv com- 
plaint I had to make against ‘he shooting was that it was 
too easv. I sed a .30-320, and it took five shots apiece in 
the hodv to drop the first two caribou. 

T am just now returned from an outing in New Bruns- 
wick, with Mr. Braithewaite. of Fredericton, for guide. 
I hit one moose and three caribou with a .45-70, and only 
got one caribou. Then I tried my .20-30 and lost two 
moose, both hit in the bodv. T then borrowed a double 
express, .45-110, and with the first shot brought down a 
very handsome moose, so that the trip ended as success- 
fully as it had from the first been enjovable. The countrv 
to which Mr. Braithewaite took me lies about the head 
waters of the Little Southwest Mirimichi, and between 
‘them and the head waters of the Tobique. moose. caribou 
and partridge were very plenty, but deer were scarce. 

Davin F. WHEELER. 


Address all communications to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. 


The Forest anp Streaw is put to. press each week on.Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should, reach ws at the 


latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, a 








Johnnie’s First Moose. 


From the Montr._.4 Christmas Gasette. ; 
De cloud is hide de moon, but dere’s plaintee light above— ~* 
Steady, Johnnie, steady; kip your head down low; 
Move de paddle leetle quicker, an’ de ole canoe we'll shove 
T’roo de water nice an’ quiet, 
For de place we're goin’ try it 
Is beyon’ de silver birch dere, ei 
You can see it lak’ a church dere, : 
W’en we’re passin’ on de corner w’re de lily flower grow. 


Wasn’t dat correc’ w’at I’m tolin’ you jus’ now? 
Steady, Johnnie, steady; kip your head down low; 
Never min’, I’ll watch behin’ me—an’ you can wateh de bow, 
An’ you'll see a leetle clearer, 
W’en canoe is comin’ nearer— 
Dere she is—now easy, easy, 
For de win’ is gettin’ breezy, 
An’ we don’t want not’ing smell us till de horn begin to blow 


I remember long ago, w’en ma fader tak’ me out— 
Steady, Johnnie, steady; kip your head down low; 
Jus’ de way I’m takin’ you, sir—hello! was dat a shout? 
Seems to me I t’ink I’m hearin’ 
Somet’in’ stirrin’ on de clearin’ 
W’ere it stan’ de lumber shaintee; i 
If it’s true, den you'll have plaintee 
Work to de in half a minute, if de moose don’t start to got 


An’ now we’re on de shore, let us hide de old canoe— 
Steady, Johnnie, steady; kip your head down low; 
An’ lie among de rushes, dat’s bes’ t’ing we can do, 
For de old boy may be closer 
Dan anybody know, sir; 
An’ look out you don’t be shakin’ 
Or de bad shot you’ll be makin’— 
But I’m feelin’ sam’ way, too, me, w’en I was young also. 


You ready for de call? Here goes for number wan— 
- Steady, Johnnie, steady; kip your head down low; 
Did you hear how nice I do it, an’ how it travel on 
Till it reach across de reever? 
Dat’ll geev’ some moose de fever! 
Wait, now, Johnnie; don’t you werry, 
No use bein’ on de hurry, “§ ; 
But lissen for de answer; it’ll come before you know. 


For w’y you jomp lak’ dat? W’at’s matter wit’ your ear? 
Steady, Johnnie, steady; kip your head down low; 
Tak’ your finger off de trigger; dat was only bird you hear; 
Cant’ you tell de pine tree crickin’, 
Or de boule frog w’en he’s spikin’? | 
Don’t you know de gray owl singin’ { 
From de beeg moose w’en he’s ringin’ 
Out hees challenge on de message your ole’ gran’fader blow? 


You're lucky boy to-night, wit’ hunter man lak’ mel 
Steady, Johnnie, steady; kip your head down low; 
Can tole you all about it. H-s-s-h! dat’s somet’ing now, I see! 
Dere he’s comin’ t’roo de bushes, 
So get down among de rushes, 
Hear heem walk? I t’ink by t’onder 
He mus’ go near fourteen honder! 
Dat’s de feller I been watchin’ all de evenin’, I dunno. 


I'll geev’ anoder call!—jus’ a leetle wan or two— 
Steady, Johnnie, steady; kip your head down low; 
W’en he see dere’s no wan waitin’, I wonner w’at he'll do! 
But look out, for he’s comin’ 
Sa-pris-ti! ma heart is drummin’! 
You can never get heem nearer, “a 
An’ de moon is shinin’ clearer~ 
W’at a fine shot you'll be havin’! Now, Johnnie, let her go! 


Bang! Bang! You got heem, sure! an’ be’ll never run away, 
Nor feed among de lily on de shore of Wessonneau! 
So dat’s your first moose, Johnnie! Wal, remember all I say, 
Doesn’t matter w’at you’re chasin’, ‘ 
Doesn’t matter w’at you’re facin, 
Only watch de t’ing you’re doin’— 
If you don’t ba gosh! you’re ruin! 
An’ steady, Johnnie, steady; kip your head down low. a. 
Wiriram Henry Daummonp, 


A Christmas Turkey. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
As the Christmas time draws near and my wife warns 
me to be on the lookout for a large young gobbler for 
use on that day, memory flies back to the one we had on 
Christmas of 1890, and its unequaled flavor; and the 
longing that comes to break the chains of business and 
leave dull care behind becomes so strong that as a 
safety-valve I will tell you how I got my Christmas 
turkey that year; and how a friend and companion 
through his inexperience lost his and claimed mine. We 
were a hunting party of six Kansans, camped near the 
confluence of the Salt Fork and the Arkansas River, 
within the Ponca reservation of the Indian Territory. 

Our party was armed with rifles and breech-lo ing 
shotguns, and we were after large game—deer and wild 
turkeys; and as we frequently would see and start flocks 
of wild turkeys out of the high grass, the rifles were left 
in camp the most of the time, and we depended almost 
entirely upon the shotguns. One afternoon, as two of 
the boys were upon a hillside, they came close to a small 
patch of hazel brush of about 8x12 yards, and up started 
a fine buck and a doe. Lowie H. fired his first harrel at 
the buck and dropped him and then fired the second 
barrel at the: doe without visible result: and then. he 
walked up to the buck without reloading his gun, and up 
jumped the buck and followed the doe out of sight over 
the hill in the tall grass. The most complete search could 
not find either again. 

As Lowie insisted that the buck was badly wounded 
and would be found dead the next morning. when morn- 
ing came we went together to the place where the buck 
had fallen and separated. to try and find some trace of 
him. When I had climbed a long slope and was distant 
from my. companion about one and a half miles, T heard 
two auick reports of his gun, and looking in his direction 
saw him running up a draw as fast as he could run; and 
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flying toward me came a large wild turkey, which drop- 
ped in the grass near a s black oak bush. Marking 
down to the stopping place of the turkey, I took one 
load of 000 out of my right barrel and put in @ load of 
4's and started after the turkey, which had concealed it- 
self in the grass near the bush. There it stayed until I 
was within about 30 yards of it, when it ran out 
flapping its wings to rise in flight, and I gave it the 
load of No. 4’s, which nearly knocked it over; but it 
straightened up and rose from the ground, and I then 
gave it the load of ooo., which badly crippled its flying; 
but still it kept on the wing. I was running after it try- 
ing to insert another cartridge in the gun, which I finally 
accomplished, and stopped to shoot again, when the 
turkey came to the ground, and on approaching it I 
found I had a fine fat young gobbler of about 15 pounds. 
The tail part of the body was badly torn with the large 
shot, and when the bird was drawn it was found that a 
No. 4 had passed clear through the heart, and nearly 
through the body had passed several more No. 4’s. 

I gathered game and gun together over my shoulder, 
and went up the slope to its crest toward which I had 
seen Lowie running. Arriving there I called him several 
times before he answered, and he then came to me from 
the far side of the crest, and said, “Is that my turkey 

ou have there?” My reply was, “No sir; this is mine. 

‘here is yours?” He then stated that he had come upon 
a flock of three feeding under some persimmon trees 
in the draw, and that as they rose in the air he had drop- 
ped one dead upon the grass, and had broken the wing 
of another one, and had followed it trying to catch it, but 
could not. We went to the place where he had seen the 
turkey fall on the grass “dead,” as he said, but could find 
no trace of it, although we hunted over about an acre 
of ground. When we had to give up the hunt, he looked 
so longingly at my turkey that I said, “Lowie, do you 
think this is your turkey?” “Well,” said he, “I shot one 
and we can’t find it, and I don’t remember hearing you 
shoot.” But on my insisting that he go with me to the 
bush, I pointed out where I had seen mine alight, and 
gone with me to where it fell, he gave up and said “Well 
this is the first time I ever hunted wild turkeys, but if I 
ever drop another turkey I’ll pick it up, and I’ll never 
run, another one with a broken wing, for after it got 
started a little piece I don’t believe a horse could have 
caught it.” 

While my persimmon fattened. turkey was filled with 
the ripe fruit of the persimmon tree on which it had been 
feeding, mixed with the small sweet chinquapin and white 
oak acorns, it was the most toothsome and delicate 
flavored game it was ever my lot to enjoy; and when I 
think of it I often regret that I did not insist that Lowie 
should go and see the place where my turkey died, for 
if he had seen it he could never have had any reason to 
even think I had “swiped” his turkey. " WLR, 


New Brunswick ee 


Boston, Dec. 22.—Some of the late moose hunting by 
prominent sportsmen has been done the past season un- 
der difficulties. Dr. G. A. McAleer, one of the best 
known of Worcester sportsmen, and W. T. Farley, a 
Boston hunter who gets his big game every year, are just 
out of the woods of Nova Scotia. They went after moose, 
and they got them, but they had a rather hard time, chiefly 
on account of the weather and the remarkably deep snow. 
They reached Annapolis by steamer without particular 
adventure, and were suet by their principal guide. A. D. 
Thomas, with a team, and taken fifteen miles to Milford, 
where Mr. Thomas entertains sportsmen and summer 
boarders. The moose hunters found his place comfortable 
beyond their expectations. Milford is up toward the head 
waters of the Liverpool River, a stream that is becoming 
noted among Boston sportsmen for its trout and salmon 
fishing. 

Their moose hunting camp was about fifteen miles 
further in, between Liverpool Lake and Frog Lake. Part 
of this distance was made by a team, with their camping 
traps, etc., on board, but the road proved to be a terribly 
rough one, even for a sled. Mr. Farley believes that 
there were rocks enough buried under the snow there to 
ballast all the rest of the world, and they are of all sizes, 
from cobblestones to boulders. Their feet found the most 
of these rocks, down through 2 feet of snow. or deeper, 
if you desire it. Not knowing where the rocks lay, they 
could not be avoided, and the wrenching their feet and 
legs got ‘hey will remember for a long time. They were 
glad to lie m camp‘and rest for the first day. ‘The camp 
was pretty comfortable, formerly used by lumbermen. 
Their guides, Mr. Thomas, mentioned above, and Thomas 
* Canning, of New Grafton, proved to be all that 
could be asked for. They hunted under difficulties for 
three days; such difficulties as finding the lake they wished 
to cross only partly frozen, and being obliged to go 
around through the deep snow. But they kept up their 
courage, for there were moose signs. The fourth day they 
were hunting on the divde between Frog Lake and Bear 
Lake. There were signs of moose, and big ones. The 
tracks were fresh, and the hunters and both guides were 
moving forward with great caution. Suddenly Mr. Farley 
saw what might be a big gray rock under the trees that 
were loaded down with stow. It moved. “Shoot!” whis- 
pered the guide. Mr. Farley did shoot. It was at a big 
moose lying down. It jumped up only to receive a volley 
of rifle bullets. It was quickly down. Another moose 
was yp. and both hunters were shooting at him. Quickly 
he was down. A third one was up. The rifles were turned 
upon ‘him in less time than it takes to tell it. This one 
fell also. In less than a minute thirteen shots had been 
fired. cleven of which were accounted for in the three dead 
moose—a big cow and two small bulls. The game laws 
of the Provinces permit of the killing of cow moose. 
ffiough had Dr, McAleer and Mr. Farley known that it 
Was a cow they first fired at, they would not have killed 
it. The moose were lying down in woods so thick and 
loadéd with snow that antlers could not have been seen 
even if the big moose carried them. 

It ‘took four days of hardest of work with snow- 
shoes and toboggan to get the hind quarters and ‘hides to 
camp. The guides would haul the in, wea 
snowshoes, while the hunters pushed ind. 
hunters believe in moose hunting as the of 
They are aaconny with that part of the 
for the king of game animals, except possibly 


‘control of the shooting 
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license which must be paid for the privilege. But in the 
reasonable prices of the guides, the entertainment _they 
gave, their faithfulness and skill as moose hunters, the 
hunters feel that a part at least of the $60 they paid for 
licenses is accounted to them. SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
What One Bullet Did. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Dec. 13—I was down at St. Louis this . 


week, and there met Mr. Horace Kephart, the authority 
on rifles and rifle shooting, who at the time I met him was 
just back from a good long trip down in Arkansas, where 
he put into practice a new one of his theories as to the 
rifle and how she is shot. He and a friend wandered out 
from camp the first morning after they struck their hunt- 
ing ground—where, by the way, they were. all com lete 
strangers—and while they were still but a short way trom 
the camp, they saw two nice deer.standing m easy range. 
They fired almost at the same time, and each killed his 
deer, the bullet in each case striking the deer in the neck 
and ranging back, making a dead shot of it on the spot. 
They thought this was a good beginning, and went back 
to camp very happy; but though they hunted faithfully 
for two weeks after that, they never saw another deer. 
They had other game, however, to make things interest- 
ing, and took pleasure in exploring the vast wilderness of 
forest that lay about them. One of their party was afraid 
to go a hundred yards from camp, since he always got lost 
promptly as soon as he was out of sight of the tents. One 
morning he made bold to get half a mile from camp, and 
to make sure of getting back, he made arrow marks along 
the “lizard road’ which he was traveling, so that he could 
retrace his footsteps without trouble. Mr: Kephart came 
across these signs, and at once divined their import, and 
in order to impress upon his friend’s mind the great im- 
portance of having his directions under his hat instead of 
on the ground, he carefully reversed all the arrow marks 
and made them point the other way.. The maker of the 
guide posts did not get back to camp till pretty near the 
next morning, and said then that he never had seen the 
roads so full of guide marks as he had that day. 

On such a trip the question of camp outfit is a very 
important one, and this time Mr. Kephart says they solved 
the problem of what to take by each fellow’s taking what- 
ever he wanted to. One man had along a fine set of re- 
loading tools for a 10-gauge shotgun, but no shells for it, 
and indeed no shotgun. This was a sample of the precau- 
tions taken to avoid being caught unprovided with all 
needful articles. Of course, some one might have strayed 
into camp and given this hunter a No. 10 shotgun down 
there in the woods with plenty of shells for it. What, un- 
der such circumstances, must have been the feelings of a 
man who found himself unprovided with the proper re- 
loading outfit? 

Another gentleman of the party had a rifle which was 
in use with shells that did not altogether fit it, and one 
evening was trying to extract from the chamber a shell 
which had a wrong or imperfect head. Bang! the rifle 
went up through the roof of the tent. Nothing so serious 
about this, if you get used to it, but here was the singular 
ill fortune of the victim of this accident. His coat was 
hanging on the line stretched above his head along the 
top of the tent as a drying line. The bullet cut exactly 
seven holes through the coat as it hung folded, missed a 
gold watch by only the fraction of an inch, cut a hole 
through the top of the tent and through the fly, although 
it was just rainy enough to make a dry tent very useful, 
and then completed its work by boring two neat holes 
through the stovepipe outside of the tent. All of which 


would seem a hard shot to duplicate without malice afore- 
thought. 


Phenomenal Game Year. 


It has been a phenomenal game year for the West, there 
is no. doubt of that, though just what the reason for it 
may be is something not easily determined. Our quail 
season for Illinois ended day before yesterday, and it was 
the best quail year Illinois has had within recollection, 
perhaps and very probably the best she ever had. How 
many birds were killed in grand total in this State it is 
impossible to guess, but there was hardly a party that 
came back unsuccessful. No one had a complaint . to 
make or any excuses to offer. The season ends with 
thousands of birds left over. This is a good augur for 
next year, though it is not conclusive argument that the 
coming season will be as good as this, or half as good, for 
there are many factors entering into the game crop every 
ear. 

% Indiana has yet a few days to run with her quail season, 
and the shooters of this season are making the very best 
of that fact. There is no talk of any falling off in the 
quail supply in that State, barring the fact-that the birds 
are older now. and harder to get. 


Growth of the Preserve Idea. 


The growth of the game preserve idea in the middle 
West is a very pronounced one. The last tendency in 
this direction seems to be in the direction of upland pre- 
serves. At first the duck shooters were the only ones 
who cared to attempt preserving any lands, and their early 
preserves were. the easier because of the more worthless 
character of the marsh lands that they used, which were 
not of great value for agricultural purposes. Nowadays 
the better class shooters who can afford the luxury are 
turning toward preserves for quail and other upland birds. 
The notion of securing the shooting rights from owners 
of large bodies of land seems to a popular one. I 
know of two enterprises on foot this winter, one of 
Chicago parties and one of Michigan men, for getting 

rights over some big tracts. The 

Chicago men have their ‘agent down this week in Indiana 
looking over a certain bi: ly of land, about 10,000 acres, 
spon which they wit periane attempt to secure the rights. 
is is in a région very well known, and should the 
project go th: , the lucky men will be very much to be 
congratulated. Michigan men haye in view a tract 
of about — acres, located in Mieesseipels = Fm is 
thought to a very good ion for game o erent 
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prises successfully, for each such bi 
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benefit to the local supply of birds in the country found 


about. Give the 
— well ptoved in the light of past experience. Regu- 
ate this cake business a little, and we all have something 
to eat for many a year to come. The preserve idea is not 


an Ameticati one, and it is not intrinsically a democratic ‘ 


otie or even a good one. It.is only a compromise, and a 
necessary one. We seem tb have come, in this rapidly 
growing Western country, to a place where we are obliged 
to choose between two evils. No preserves, no game. 
Some preserves, some game. We can not always count 
upon as good open shooting as has been general this fall. 
ad the game crop been less, the establishment of many 
large land holdings devoted to the rearing and saving of 
game birds would have been no detriment to the average 
man who cannot own shooting rights, but to the con- 
trary, a benefit. Neither upland Tirds nor water fowl 
can be strictly confined within the limits of a preserve. 


Buffalo Meat for Christmas. 


The following dispatch from Helena, Mont., to a 
Chicago ‘daily paper shows that the buffalo is net al- 
together a failure in captivity. At the price of $800 a 
head the curl} cattle would appear to be good property 
to have in the family, though it seems a pity that any 
of these animals should be marketed under any circum- 
stances, even for the President’s holiday, until their 
numbers shalf be far greater than they are to-day. The 
dispatch does not state the present numbers of the Allard 
herd, reading as below: 

“Helena, Mont., Dec. 20.—President McKinley will 
have for his Christmas dinner a buffalo roast. Several 
weeks ago a local butcher purchased ten of the animals 
from the Allard herd in the western part of the State. 
They cost $800 each when they were unloaded at the 
slaughter house here. They were killed and dressed 
last week, and to-day the butcher wired the President 
asking him if he would accept a roast. The President 
replied that he would, and this evening the butcher ex- 
pressed him a choice one. The meat is being sbdld here 
at $1 per pound. Some of the animals after they were 
slaughtered and dresséd were shipped to butchers in the 
large cities East. The herd from which they came is 
the only one in the State.” 


Fake Taxidermy. 


I was over at the shop of W. C. Kaempfer, the Chicago 
taxidermist, this week, and while there had” additional 
evidence as to the accuracy of the old saying that there 
are tricks in all trades except our own. Mr. Kaempfer 
tells me that there is a certain class of persons who are 
subject to the record disease in the purchasing of speci- 
mens, and these persons are sometimes victimized by un- 
scrupulous dealers in this line of trade, as in many other 
lines. The other day a big grizzly bear rug, belonging to a 
Chicago gentleman, was brought in for remounting. Its 
owner bought it some time ago out at Salt Lake, and 
paid $250 for it. It. was thought to be a fine specimen of 
the grizzly hide, measuring up into enormous figures. 
Mr. Kaempfer said that when it was unrolled it covered 
the whole floor, and he thought it was the biggest hide 
he had ever seen. When he ripped the cloth off the 
iace of the hide. however, he discovered that the hide 
had been increased in apparent size by letting in patches 
cut from other hides. This increased the length and 
breadth of the skin very much. The head was stretched 
out and mounted very big. There had been several cubits 
added to the stature of this bear, and the whole thing had- 
been done so cleverly that it could scarcely have been 
detected except by an examination of the inner side of 
the hide. The bear had been well skinned and so had 
the customer. 

Out in Davenport, Iowa, there is a man by name of 
Dr. Palmer, who has started in to make a big collection 
of horns and antlers. Not long ago he heard of a 
phenomenal set of elk antlers, somewhere down in Texas. 
The measurements were such that he felt he had to have 
the horns, no matter what the cost. The cost was $800, 
and they were sent forthwith. It so happened that in 
shipping the horns were sprung a little bit, and, somewhat 
wonderful to relate, the main shaft of one of the antlers, the 
beam running up above the brow points, showed-a fis- 
sure, slanting diagonally across it for some distance. 
Close examination showed that these antlers had been 
increased over a foot and a half in size, by the artistic 
letting in of a section from another horn. The job was 
excellently done, though the workmen could afford to 
do it excellently, at the price. There is some comfort 
7 saying that the purchaser in this case got his money 

ack. 

It is said that the committee on measurement of heads 
and horns at one of the sportsmen’s expositions in New 
York discovered a moose head which had had the frontal 
bone sawed and wedged apart a couple of inches or so 
in the mounting. This is a very simple way of making 
a record specimen. An inch or two dees not seem very 
much, but it is a good deal on the end of one’s nose, as 
the proverb says, and it is a good deal in so close a 
matter as the measuring of rival specimens. 


The Sportsmen’s Show at Chicago. 


So Chicago is to have a sportsmen’s exposition. This 
matter has earlier been announced in the columns of the 
Forest AND STREAM. Within the past week the organi- 
zation of the International Forest, Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation has opened its offices and taken up the active 
work of getting together the exhibits and of carrying 
out the enormous detail connected with the successful 
completion of such’an enterprise. The sportsmen’s show 
is no experiment in the East, and it cannot ‘be called 
an experiment in the West. The success of this ex- 
position is a certainty here in Chicago, for Chicago ig 
notoriously a good “show town,” and it is notoriously 
full of persons who have interest in outdoor matters, 

The o ization which will carry on this exposition 
is a combination of some of the best gentlemen and most 
thorough going sportsmen of Chicago. The full list of 
officers and directors is as follows: James H. Eckels, 
President; F. C. Donald, First Vice--President; Richard 
E. Follett, ge ay esident and General Mana : 
a Hi : ry; Harold F. ie. 

rm Treasurer. Dieperars— femmes H. Eckels, 
PF: \ A. A. Sprague, A. Thorne 
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Dupee,. C. E.. Perkins, C.. H. Mathies- 
sen, William Nash, Frank Mathiessen, Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, J. H: Moore, Wm. G. Hibbard, Charles Coun- 
selman, John J. Mitchell, John B. Murphy, Thomas Mur- 
dock, Stewart Spalding, Richard E. Follett. 

The president. Mr. Eckels, Ex-Comptroller of - the 
U.S. Treasury, is a young man, but'a big man. He 
has been a student of finances all his life, but has never 
believed that business matters ought to be the sole con- 
concern of any man. He is the president of a great bank, 
but he takes his big game hunts in the Rocky Mountains 
and enjoys-them as much as a boy would. Mr. F. C. 
Donald, a thorough-going’ sportsman, is one of the most 
prominent railroad men Chicago has ever produced. As 
Chairman of the Central Traffic Association, he has made 
an enviable record. Mr. Follett, General Manager, is a 
sportsman of wide experience, not only in the woods, but 
in the business management of just such enterprises. 
The McCormick family have always been outdoor people, 
ranchmen and riders. Mr. Harold McCormick is well 
chosen for’a place on ‘the officers’ list. Mr, Geo. A. 
Thorne is of the firm of Montgomery Ward & Co. He 
is a big game hunter, an athlete and a mountain climber. 
He has ascended the Jungfrau of the Alps, and others of 
the more perilous peaks, and it is his custom to ca 
home his guides and take care of them tenderly. Walt 
Dupee is yet another well known Chicago sportsman, and 
the list of directors could not be better. 

The show will be held Feb. 9 to 24. There will be 
water polo, basket ball, swimming races, high diving, 
and all sorts of popular features. The exhibits of wild 
animals and wild men will be the largest ever assembled. 
Among the rare animals which are promised this show 
are live mountain sheep, live mountain goats and live 
ouananiche. A half dozen specimens of the latter fish 
are now waiting in perfect order in the cold Detroit 


- River, over in Michigan. There will be very fine dis- 


plays of wildfowl, and of the pheasants which are com- 
ing into notice as future game birds of this country. 
All in all this exposition promises to be a great success, 
and the people of Chicago will enjoy it. 


On the Treatment of a Field Dog. 


Books have been written on the best ways of handling, 
breaking, training and treating hunting dogs. My friend, 
Warren Powell, of Powellville, has not yet written his 
book on this subject, but methinks it should prove an in- 
teresting one when issued. The funny part of it is that he 
always has a splendid field dog about him, and has broken 
some of the best ones ever known in that part of a very 
practical sort of shooting country. Old Put, the big 
pointer of which I wrote last winter as one of our dogs 
on our hunt down there, was in his time a.grand specimen 
of an all-round dog. He would point deer, run and help 
kill a. wolf, point minks, rabbits, quail or anything else, 
never chased a rabbit, never mangled a dead bird, was a 


fine retriever from water, and to cap the climax was one: 


of the best rat dogs you ever saw. He was an old-time 
meat dog, and his better on chickens or quail was never 
seen. To-day Put is eleven years old and weighs about 70 
pounds. He is so full of rheumatism that it would be 
cruelty to let him hunt, but he howls to be let out when 
the procession starts. He is the very type of a hard 
headed dog, yet Mr. Powell says that he never whipped 
him in his life, even for running rabbits, which latter is 
instinct with any dog. He was just taught as a puppy 
that he must stop when told to do so. 

Mr. Powell’s present incumbent is a fine pointer bitch 
called Dorothy, and Mr. Powell has been doing his very 
best for two years to spoil this bitch, and is still unsuc- 
cessful. He knows that he ought not to shoot rabbits 
over her, but he says he just naturally can’t help shooting 
a rabbit once in a while when he sees it run. The fol- 
lowing scene we found to be not infrequent. Dorothy is 
discovered pointing very earnestly in a cornfield ; tail mov- 
ing a litile bit, but a very interested look on her face. To 
her speaks Mr. Powell: “Dolly, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself; you really ought. Where is it?” 

rothy looks properly repentant, but does not break 
the point. Mr. Powell goes up to her and admonishes her. 
“Dolly, I have often told you that you have nothing to 
do with fur. It is not noble. You are a bird dog, I want 
you to remember. Dolly, you will break my heart.” At 
this he pushes around in the grass a little with his foot, 
and the rabbit runs. Bang! and it is a dead rabbit. 

“Come here, Dolly, this moment,” Mr. Powell then 
says, and Dorothy comes in very repentant, humbly crawl- 
ing. “Don’t you know I can’t help shooting rabbits when 
you point ’em, Dolly?” says her owner. “Never let me 
see you do this again.” Great flourish of a twig broken 
from a tree, which Dolly knows perfectly will never touch 
her hide. The same thing half a dozen times or so dur- 
ing the day. And yet, and this I can say of my own 
knowledge, Dolly is one bird dog out of thousands in her 
excellence, and one could ask no better to kill a bag over. 
She never breaks in on her points, is always going better 
at dark than at daybreak, and is one of the merriest and 
most eagerly snappy of dogs in working out a trail and 

tting to her points.. How it came about I cannot say, 
fat she is no example of corporal punishment in dog 
training. 

At night we came home very late—11 o’clock or so, and 
likely later—after a long day afield and a long part of 
the night spent in coon hunting. Everybody has gone 
to bed. Mr. Powell goes out into the kitchen, puts his 
hunting boots on a chair so they will dry out well, tears 
off a part of the nearest towel to clean the guns. “By 

love,” he says with sudden recollection, “we've got to 
feed the dog. Now what can I get to feed her?” Com- 
bination of the ice box is lost, but we prowl all through 
the pantry, the and the closets of all sorts and 

i f suet is found and some bread, 
fresh baked. The suet and a loaf or so of bread vanishes. 
9 ove,” comes again- from this marauder, “here’s 
what they were doing with that suet. Here’s four jars of 
mincemeat already put up. You rec i i 

in a Semi-canned state for a valuable field t 
is question I was. forced to decide in the tive, 
cause I knew what would turn out if we left that mince- 

meat alone. It would be mince pies, and thi 


mit, goes to prove that when Mr. Powell’s book on dog 
training does come out, it is apt to show certain de- 
partures from the time honored methods of our fathers. 

As to Dorothy herself, we gave her a good hard work- 
ing out one day this week when we were out after the 
quail. It was cold and rainy and muddy, but we found 
some birds nonetheless.. Mr. Harner, Mr. Powell’s shoot- 
ing companion at Powellville. made the third of the party, 
and I misdoubt killed more than a third of the birds. He 
had along one of old Piut’s sons, a grand big pointer that 
he called Rock, and a better meat dog one would need 
a long way to find. He was as staunch as a rock, surely, 
and when he pointed we knew he had meat every time. 
His great trouble is that he is too staunch. He is one of 
the sort that will stand pointing even if you go home and 
leave him, so when we lost him we simply went to work 
to hunt him up, for nearly always he would be found to 
have a point. Once Dorothy got a nice bevy point on 
some running birds, and we fired a half-dozen shots at 
them as they went up, but still no Rock appeared. We 
went just over the ridge, and found him pointing hard and 
fast on a single, which we killed for him. Almost any 
dog under the circumstances would have broken his point 
and gone to the guns with shooting so close to him. 
With two such dogs it went pretty Siod with the quail 
that shoot, and we put about three dozen in the pockets 
without any special difficulty so far as the dogs were con- 
cerned, though some of the high ones, twisting back over- 
head into the timber, cut out the work for the guns pretty 
hard. It was all in all one of the prettiest little shoots I 
have had for a long time, and as an instance of physical 
exercise proved most valuable. I can commend Mr. 
Powell to any one who thinks he can walk, or who thinks 
that he ought to train down a little. We started at 7:30 
in the morning, on foot, and walked out from town, and 
we walked all day. We had our lunches in our pockets, 
each man his own package in his own pocket. We did not 
stop to sit down all day, and ate lunch on the gallop. so to 
speak, without tea, coffee or water. Mr. Powell regretted 
very much that he had an apple in his hand just the time 
one bevy got up in front of us, so he only got one bird at 
the rise. We had supper at dark at a kindly farmer’s 
place, and an hour after dark in came a troop of a half- 
dozen more hunters, with a coon dog locally famous in 
Powellville. It seemed that the programme included a 
little hunt by night. The rain that had been falling all 
day was now steady and considerably wet, but out we all 
went and took our medicine like little men. The only 
thing that saved us from hunting till daylight was the 
fact that the rain was so hard it was impossible for the 
hound to run a trail; though he opened once or twice. 
Some of us sat down on logs a few times, while the dog 
was trying to strike a trail, but I don’t remember that I 
saw Mr. Powell sit down that night, and I know he did 
not all day, not even in crossing a fence. He is always 
fit. If you hunt with him you've got to get fit too or you 
pass out of the game. Yet what a blessing to a city man 
such a good hard tramp is. In the South it is customary 
to ride horseback when quail hunting, and in the West a 
great many go out with a wagon and team. All this is 
not in it with a square heel-and-toe from dawn to dusk 
on your own feet. We had a splendid time, and we 
bagged the biggest and heaviest lot of quail I ever saw. 
Mr. Harner and Mr. Powell weighed two of the birds they 
had killed, and they weighed an even pound between them. 
They were surely good flyers. 

It was always my personal belief that good quail shoot- 
ing with good dogs and good companions is about the 
pleasantest sport we have in America. As much de- 
pends on the dogs and friends as upon the supply of the 
birds. On our little hunt at Powellville all the requisites 
were present. Beside that, I learned some things about 
training and feeding the hunting dog, which till that time 
had been outside my ken. All I can say is that the system 
works, and produces good bird dogs, though I should con- 
sider mincemeat a bit expansive as feed. 

There are always odd little incidents coming up in a day 
afield, and we had our share on this day. Once we 
marked down a bevy at the edge of some woods. We 
kicked one bird out of a brush pile in a ditch, and Mr. 
Powell killed it. At about the same time a rabbit ran 
out of the same brush pile. The dogs were reproved for 
nosing after a rabbit, and we went away. Ten minutes 
later we came back, and the dogs pointed there again. 
We kicked around again, and a bird went out, and I killed 
it. An instant later a second bird went out, and Mr. 
Harner killed it. Old Rock ran to retrieve the ‘last 
bird, and it was seen that he had yet another bird already 
in his mouth. He had caught it in the brush pile just as 
the others went out. The bird was full grown and strong. 
We thought four singles out of three shots was pretty 
good for a record of one brush pile. 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Burtprne, Chicago, Ill. 





The Mt. Vernon Deer. 


It appears that the slaying of the Mt. Vernon deer, of 
which an account was recently given, never actually took 
place, and that the story had its origin in the fertile brain 
of a newspaper reporter. Two boys who were otit shoot- 
ing caught a glimpse of some animal which they did not 
recognize, and after talking it over wondered whether it 
could have been a deer. When they returned to Mt. Ver- 
non they continued to talk it over, and presently the local 
newspaper announced that they had seen a deer, while the 
Associated Press reporter went him more'than one better 
and told of two deer seen, one of which had been killed. 


Old Fish and Game Laws. 


Oaxmont, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: If Mr. 
Carles L. Smith will look up Cooper’s “Leather Stocking 
Tales,” he will find that Natty Bumppo was put in the 
stocks for killing a deer out of season, and, as I remem- 
ber, the date was early in the eighteen-hundreds. Cooper 
was very exact in most matters. and would not have made 
a game law in force earlier than he had found it had been. 

W. Wave. 
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The ‘Maine*Game Law. 

Waat changes there will be made in the Maine fish and 
game laws this winter is much in doubt. The Legislature 
assembles Jan. 1, and the game law matter will be one 
of the most important. The semi-annual report of the 
Commissioners is out. In itself the reports is highly 
congratulatory and self-assuring. The code of game laws 
is already almost perfect. The Commissioners recom- 
mend a few minor changes of little importance; otherwise 
the laws should stand as they are. The Sep ember license 
law is almost perfect ,and should stand. It has caused no 
forest fires; has prevented many, on the contrary. The 
Commissioners still admit their inability to enforce the 

me laws when they again assert that fewer deer are 

illed under the September license law than would be 
killed without it. They do not refer to the slaughter of 
deer that has been going on by guides and everybody in 
Maine that can shoot. and sending the game to Boston 
for sale by anybody that will take charge of it. Will 
anything be done to siop this shipment? The Commis- 
sioners’ report mentions accidental shooting, and says 
that there have been ten cases of such shooting during 
the past open game season. Regrets are expressed, but 
no remedies are suggested. 

The report suggests that registered guides are uni- 
versally in favor of the September license law; that from 
many replies received from these guides it appears that 
no forest fires have resulted from the law. Why should 
not the guides favor such a law? Why should they admit 
that forest fires have resulted from it? The law is a 
source of extra employment to them, and can they be 
expected to testify against it? I have a letter before me 
from a gentleman in Maine who is thoroughly acquainted 
with several of the best hunting and fishing sections in 
that State. The letter says that the Fish and Game Com- 
missioners’ report does not express the sentiment of those 
most interested in the game of the State, such men as 
have a right to be heard. The true sentiment is against 
the September license law, and this sentiment is bound to 
be heard at Augusta, unless the influence of the Commis- 
sion is strong enough to shut off all sentiment or opinion 
outside of their own. There is danger that such may be 
the case, since Commissioner Carleton is himeslf a mem- 
ber of the coming Legislature. Editor Brackett, of the 
North Woods, is also a member of the House, a man who 
has given great energy to blowing for the Rangeley fish 
and game region for many years. Such men ought to 
have the best interests of the fish and game in Maine at 
heart and ought to be willing to see if. the September 
license law is not a dangerous one, and one most 
ridicuously abused. Then the matter of indiscriminate 
shipment of deer, and even moose, to Boston by both 
citizens and guides, through pseudo sportsmen, should be 
thoroughly gone over. 

Neither should the tremendous slaughter of fish at the 
Rangeleys and in other waters last season_be lightly 
brushed aside and buried under a mass of figures con- 
cerning restocking with landlocked salmon. The trout 
of the Rangeley waters, the finest in the world, are gone 
if they continue to be drawn upon as they were last 
year. The Commissioners may answer that more trout 
and salmon were taken at the Rangeleys last year than 
ever before, but will they please take into consideration 
that there were more fishermen after them, and will they 
please note the great improvements in deadly tackle that 
have been introduced within a few years? If they will 
make inquiry, they will find that the record of trout 
taken at the Upper Dam, strictly on the fly, was smaller 
last year than for many years. SPECIAL. 


They Pay Fines on Long Island. 


Game protective matters on Long Island seem to be 
looking up, and certainly they are now receiving more 
attention than for a long time before. Commissioner 
B. F. Wood resides there, and he has an extremely 
energetic assistant and co-worker in Game Protector 
John E. Overton. 

Two weeks ago there appeared in Forest AND STREAM 
an account of a deer killed near East Hampton, L. I. 
The animal was reported to have swum over to Gardiner’s 
Island, and, exhausted by its long struggle with the waves, 
to have crawled out on the beach, where it was clubbed to 
death by one of the inhabitants of the small settlement of 
Springs, not far west of Napeague Beach. The notice of 
this occurrence came to Commissioner Wood's eye, and 
before long Mr. Overton was on his way to East Hampton 
to investigate the case. After a good deal of difficulty and 
delay he succeeded in finding the man who had slain the 
deer at Springs, and took him before Justice Sherrill, who 
fined him $15. or in default of payment of the fine, sen- 
tenced him to jail for fifteen days. Like most breakers of 
the game law, the offender pleaded ignorance of the 
statute, and the justice was inclined to be lenient on the 
ground that the amount named was about all the man 
could raise, and a heavier fine would result in his going 
to jail. 

Mr. Overton’s energy in following up all cases that 
come to his notice is making for him a name among those 
people on Long Island who break the law. as well as 
among those who wish to see the game protected. He 
has made many arrests, and has secured a large number 
of convictions. Besides this, he has investiggted many 
cases reported to him in which, for various reasons, no 
action could be taken. His arrest of the Mayor and 
Chief of Police of West Hoboken for shooting ducks 
from a sailboat was noted in Forest ann STREAM a nume- 
ber of weeks ago. 

About the middle of December the following item ap- 
peared in the New York Times: 


“Fastport, L. I.—William H. Hallock killed an eagle 
near this place yesterday. It was flying at the time. and 
his first sho: simply broke its wing. After falling to the 

nd it made a hard fight. and the hunter had tc dodge 
hind « tree while he reloaded his gun. Afterward he 
emptied both chambers into the bird and killed it. It is a 
splendid specimen. measuring more than 7 fect from tip 
to tip. Hallock will have it mounted by a taxidermist. 
Before the slayer of the eagle had time to make up his 
with the eagle, Game Pro- 
him, brought him befose « 
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justice and had him fined. Soon after this he received a 
letter from a prominent citizen of Suffolk county, who 
spends his winters at Garden City, which reads as follows: 

Center Moricues, L. I1.—John E. Overton, Esq. Dear 
Sir—In the name,of every lover of birds I want to thank 

ou for your action in bringing the party at Eastport to 
okt for shooting the eagle. You are the first game pro- 
a we have had who protected anything, so far as I 
now. 

Birds of that nature are rare, and a beautiful sight to 
any one who may see them, and their destruction is a piece 
of wanton and utter selfishness. You are entitled to the 
thanks of the community. 

Yours gratefully, 
Nico.t FLoyp. 


Game Protector Overton is, as Mr. Floyd observes, en- 
titled to the thanks of the commiunity, but to more than 
their thanks. He is entitled to their hearty support and 
assistance, and every one interested in the protection of 
birds and mammals and in the carrying out of laws gov- 
erning these matters should be willing and glad to give 
Mr. aaah all the help that he can in punishing law- 
breakers and awakening a better game protective senti- 
ment in the community. 


a 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Sine Srvc, N. Y., Dec. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It will be of interest to your readers to know that a step 
has been taken in this locality—even if in a small way— 
toward the protection of Westchester county game. We 
have organized the Ossining Gun Club, and now have a 
membership of sixty-seven, which is pretty good for a 
prison-ridden town of this sort. This “prison-ridden” 
is used advisedly. The New York press can’t rub it in 
much longer, however, for a mass meeting of good citizens 
here last week forever separated this fair little burg from 
its 2,000 unwelcome neighbors “in durance vile.” We 
will be soon known as Ossining-on-Hudson. What I 
started to say was: We have co-operated with the 
farmers in the vicinity to the extent of 2,000 acres, we 
— the lands and they keeping all but club members 
off. This property in years gone by has been the best 
game land in the county. We propose to restock it with 
quail and shut down on all shooting for three years. At 
the end of that time, if the system works all right, we 
will have first-class shooting. _ pass that Plank of 
yours about selling game and a lot of these lazy old pot- 
shooters in this vicinity will hang up their muskets and 
work their ’tater patches. All through the game season the 
meat stores here are stocked with partridges, quail and 
woodcock. Cuas. G. BLANDFORD. 





Sea and River SHishing. 
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Notice, 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM, 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Spawning of Landlocked Salmon. 


THIs evening a trainman on the Delaware & Hudson 
R. R. between Albany and Lake George told me that 
on Dec. 6 he saw five fish in Lake George in the shallow 
water 20 feet from the shore in front of the Fort William 
Henry Hotel. His story, in brief, was that the fish were 
on light colored gravel, they were in size what he would 
estimate to be 5 or 6 pounds each, and from his descrip- 
tion of their movements they were spawning fish, and the 
light colored gravel was a spawning bed which they had 
prepared. The fish were silvery in appearance, and he 
concluded that they were lake trout. His attention was 
called to the fish by another man, who, in walking along 
a path in front of the hotel somewhat elevated above the 
water, had noticed the light spot in the water and investi- 
gated, to find it as described above—a spawning bed. My 
own conclusions are that it was ¢he spawning bed of 
landlocked salmon and not of lake trout, and for this 
reason: E. L. Marks, an experienced man, has been 
employed this fall by the Forest, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion to investigate the spawning of lake trout in this 
lake. He netted the lake from its head to a distance 
fifteen miles down toward its outlet, and remained until 
the lake trout were through spawning, and left about the 
middle of November. All the lake trout were found 
spawning on rocky ledges or shoals where it was almost 
impossible to work even a gill net and not destroy it 
from being hung up in the large boulders. Landlocked 
salmon have been planted for six years in a stream en- 
tering the lake very near to the place where the five fish 
were seen on Dec. 6, and it is more than likely that the 
five fish were salmon that could not put into the brook, 
and so prepared a~bed near its mouth in the lake itself. 
While it is late for salmon to be spawning, all fish have 
been late in spawning this fall—whitefish, brook trout, 
brown trout and lake trout. Lake trout spawn at night, 
and do not spawn in such places as. these fish were seen, 
and landlocked salmon do. Last year the salmon were 
seen.in the brook at spawning time, and it is probable that 
they were there again this year, but the five fish were,.I 
think, the overflow from the brook for some reason, and 
salmon, instead of lake trout, as the trainman supposed. 

For a number of years I hesitated about planting land- 
locked salmon in Lake George for the reason that the 


inlet streams are so small that big salmon cannot get into ~ 


thein to spawn, as a rule, in the fall, and it was only when 
{ found at Sunapee Lake, New Hampshire, the same 
cohditions existing, and that they had been overcome by 
netting the fish at the mouth of one of the streams and 
penning them until the om was taken, that I made 


lication to the United States Fish Commi 
Gch, Woe the fret tot was pleated in iSpy 





Fish Ponds, 

The following letter is a sample, and a fair sample, of 
letters that I receive every little while. It is dated at 
Union Stock Yards, New York city, and reads: “I am 
the owner of property on Long Island and have a pond 
thereon where I would like to raise fish. Will you adVise 
me where I can obtain the same, or if I can purchase them 
: the State, as I shall be more than satisfied to pay for 
them.” 

The kind of fish is not mentioned, and plain “fish” is such 
a broad term that I cannot even guess the kind of fish 
desired for the pond. Q£ course, the State does not, can- 
not, sell fish. While I am always very glad to advise any 
one so far as I can about stocking waters with fish, I must 
know the kind of fish and something about the character 
of the water before I can even try to give advice. 

From the fact that the pond is on Long Island I might 
assume that the fish desired were trout, but I find from 
reading a great many letters in the course of a year thata 
man who is not familiar with species is quite apt to divide 
all fishes into two classes—trout and fish. The average 
man not particularly versed in fishes will say trout if he 
means trout, and all other fishes are plain “fish.” 


Private Parks. 


The section of the fish and game law which provides 
for the laying out of private parks for the propagation and 
protection of fish, game and birds reads in part as fol- 
lows: “Waters stocked with fish by the S:ate at any 
time after April 17, 1896, shall not be laid out in any such 
park. If waters in any such park are hereafter stocked 
by the State with the consent of the owners, the provisions 
of this article shall no longer apply thereto.” 

Last year some gentlemen in the Adirondacks made 
application to the Forest, Fish and Game Commission 
for fish to be planted in what they declared in the applica- 
tion to be public waters. The fish were furnished and 
planted. 

A few days ago the same gentlemen wrote to the Com- 
mission stating the number of fish that they had received 
and planted, and said that as they desired to include the 
lake in a private park they would like a bill for the fish 
and that they. would remit the amount by return mail after 
they were informed of it. The Commission could only 
quote the law and inform the gentlemen that no bill 
could be sent, as the State was not permitted to sell trout 
or any other fish that were reared at the expense of 
the State, and there the matter rests for the present. 


North American Association. 


Mr. Chas. H. Wilson, one of the committee of the 
North American Association for the Protection of Fish 
and Game, called to see me, and from him I learn that 
several clubs in northern New York and elsewhere are 
taking an active interest in the coming meeting of the 
Association, and have made suggestions regarding a 
uniform law in the territory contiguous to the border 
line. I have made but one suggestion to Mr. Wilson, and 
it is one that I expect will meet with opposition when. it 
is presented in convention, if not in committee. It is that 
the St. Lawrence River should have a black bass law 
operative in American and Canadian waters that will pro- 
tect black bass until July 1 of each year. If the “game 
fish of the people,” as the black bass has been called, is to 
prolong its existence as such for generations to come, it 
must have the protection of the law during the breeding 
season and during the time the parent bass are guarding 
their young. It is my belief that the opposition to ex- 
tending the close season to include the entire month of 
June instead of nine days or fifteen days, as the case may 
be, comes almost entirely from hotel keepers and not 
from sportsmen. 

At a luncheon given to the New York Fish Commis- 
sioners and delegates from several St. Lawrence River 
towns by Mr. Boldt at. his cottage on one of the islands 
in the St. Lawrence, it was frankly admitted that the law 
was made to open June 10 to accommodate visiting 
anglers. The luncheon was given, as I now recall the 
date, June 19. Anyway, several days had passed since 
the season had opened, and during the discussion the 
president of the Anglers’ Association said that bass he 
had taken that day had not spawned. One or two nights 
before I examined a number of black bass exhibited to 
the Commissioners, and the females were apparently not 
within two weeks of spawning. The black bass, perhaps 
more than any of the so-called game fishes, requires pro- 
tection during the spawning season because it cannot be 
handled and its s taken as the eggs of trout and other 
fish are taken. The black bass is the only one of the 
game fish that broods or watches over its young for a 
time after they are hatched. The sunfish and bullhead 
watches over its young, but they are not with the elect 
when game fishes are considered. 

New York State no longer distributes black bass, be- 
cause the law does not protect them (there are some shal- 
low waters where the black bass, either the large or small 
mouth, may spawn before June 15, and I mention this so 
I will not have to be reminded of it), and it is certainly 
unjust to take them from one lake where the sentiment is 
such that the fish abound and plant them in other waters 
where the sentiment and practice has reduced their num- 
bers to that degree that restocking is necessary. 

The moment a bill is introduced to extend the close 
season, those who are interested in some particular pond, 
where, perhaps, the water warms early and the bass spawn 
early, at once opposes it because of that pond. The great- 
est score of black bass I ever knew of in Eastern waters 
fly-fishing was made as the bass were coming on to the 
shoals to im and.it was made by a Fish Commissioner 
of one of the Eastern States, and made in the open season, 
of course, though the law is now c . ‘The greatest 
good to the greatest number demands a black bass law 
which does not open until July 1. A. N. CHENEY. 


Trout’and Fly. 


* Do trout ever jump out of the water in ordef to take a 
fly on the surface when they come down again? I have 
never seen an English trout do it, t h I have seen them 
on the Avon, below Amesbury, jump 6 or 8 inches out of 
the-water at flies. Inthe fork stretch of dead water be- 


low the mill F’have often the trout sailing along 


clese to the bank under the bushes, following the caperers 
hovering and darting about backward and forward in 
short flights just ever the. surface, and every now .and 
then a trout would leap out at them. But our American 
friends tell stories of trout which come up out of the 
water with a graceful curve and snap a fly off the sur- 
face as they go in again. I confess I never believed this, 
but from my experience last autumn on the little sheet of 
water at Broadwater, near Worthing, I am half inclined 
to believe that rainbows at times do something very 
like it. The water—a shallow artificial pond of an acre 
or two—is crystal clear spri water, and every day 
in September, about sundown, ‘teers was a big rise of the 
Little Marryat, a wee light buff colored dun. When this 
came on the rainbows were leaping all over the surface. I 
had to cast a long line, as the saw one so easily, but I 
could see my little oiled fly floating easily enough, and on 
several occasions it seemed to me that one of the jumping 
fish came down on it, and when I struck I found I had 
hooked a rainbow fairly in the mouth. Convinced I am 
not, for I cannot euppose a fish sees as clearly out of 
water as it does in it; but I am not so skeptical as I was, 
all the same.—R, B. Marston in London Fishing Gazette, 


An Industrious Fisherman. 


Spencer, Dec. 4.—Julius C. Butler, night watchman 

at the Boston & Albany freight yard in Spencer, has a 
tish story to tell that he believes will make all others 
that have appeared in many months go to cover. Mr. 
Butler is an enthusiastic fisherman, and after he gets 
the sleep necessary every day, takes his rod and line and 
goes to some resort where experience has taught him 
fish flourish. He is out in all seasons of the year suita- 
ble for fishing, and says he wants to stake his season’s . 
record against the best. 
_ As in all other things, Mr. Butler is methodical in his 
fishing habits, and after each trip marks down the num- 
ber caught and the kind. He has kept his report of his 
fishing excursions since April 21, and last night showed 
the tables to a reporter for the Telegram, As a general 
rule he chooses Podunk Pond, in Brookfield, for his 
fishing grounds because, he says, he has found that day 
in and day out it is the best location for miles around in 
this vicinity. 

On April 21, Mr, Butler was at Podunk and brought 
home as the result of the day’s fishing 18 perch and a 
dace. On April 29 he was out again and this time the 
catch was 29 perch and 7 pickerel. On May 3 he got 34 
perch, 5 pickerel and a pout, and two days later the string 
was made up of 35 perch and 18 pickerel. On the 1oth 
he got 20 perch and 9 pickerel, and on the 12th 50 perch 
and 2 pickerel. May 17, the number was 20 perch, 15 
pickerel and 15 pout; and on the 24th it was 15 perch, 
4 pickerel and 2 white perch. He began fishing for the 
month of June on the second day and had big luck, 
getting 27 perch, 13 pickerel, 5 white perch and 8 pout. 
June. 7 he got 26 perch, 14 pickerel and 1 pout, and a 
week later had the smallest day of the season, with a 
perch and a pickerel to show, but on that day it rained 
so hard he had to give up the sport. 

Good luck returned in two days, when he captured 36 
perch, 16 pickerel and 11 white perch. June 21 his catch 
was 21 perch, 12 white perch and a pout. For June 28 
he had 7 perch, 18 pickerel and 21 white perch when he 
quit for the day. July 6 was another small day, luck 
only calling up 6 perch and 10 white perch. Things were 
better on July 10, with 46 perch and 2 dace, and the 17th 
brought in 39 perch and a pickerel. His next outing 
netted only 13 perch and on the last day of the month 
he went out for better luck and got a meal bag full of 
pout, in number over 400. 

In August Mr. Butler did his first fishing on the 8th, 
and had 57 perch and a dace for the trip. He kept away 
from the pond a week then and when he went at it again 
got. one of his best messes of fish. He captured 111 
white perch. On the 27th he got 157 perch, and on Sept. 
3, 120 perch and a pickerel. He did not go out again till 
the 20th, when he got 186 perch and a pickerel, and a 
few days after got 91 perch, 2 bass and a pair of pickerel. 
During the month of October he went out for fish six 
times,-and on the first day got 85 perch and 5 pickerel. 
On the second trip of the month he caught 106 perch 
and 4 pickerel, and on the third attempt, 134 perch and 
4 pickerel. For the rest of October his cacches aggre- 
gated 339 perch and 6 pickerel. On Nov. 3 he caught 
72 perch and an even dozen of pickerel, and on Nov. 7, 
29 perch. 

Mr. Butler figures his total catch as close to 2,800, and 
the average catch for a trip as 80 fish. He does not 
believe there are any fishermen in the county who can 
better this for home pond fishing, and if he is mistaken, 
he says he would like to know. 

[The instruction to be drawn from this record of in- 
dustry appears to be that there’s mighty little chance in 
those parts for fishing folks who have to work by day.] 


Wanton Trout Killing. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following article appeared in the New York Sun- 
day Tribune, Dec. 23, 1900: - 

“The members of the United States Geological Survey 
party, who recently went over the Lewis and Clarke tim- 
ber lands in Montana, found time to do some hunting and 
fishing. At one point;.on the south fork of the Flathead 
River, about one hundred miles north of Helena, Sartell 
Prentice, who is a clerk in the office of the General Su- 
perintendent. of the New York Central Railroad. and R. 
H.. Chapman, of Washington, stopped. to cast for -trouw 
and caught sixty-eight. fine specimens in two Ts, some 
of them weighing more.than 3 ds, “We were just a 
little too far from home,’ said. Mr. Prentice, “to: send the - 
fish to. friends, but did the next best thing, 





. made a picture 
of what was left, after the cooks.had finished their work. 
and sent the pictures on to show that there’s pretty good 
fishing in Montana.’” . : 

The above article is accompanied by a. photograph, 
showing a long string of trout, about fifty in number, 
hanging from a line, with a tent.and woods in.the back- 


ound. . : UO es 
si e frank confession contained in the last 


paragrapli: the presumption would: be very strong. that 
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these patties had been guilty of wanton slaughter of 
game fish. Sixty-eight trout, “some of them weighing 
over: 3 potmds,” would certainly be about as many as 
sixty-eight men would use for food before the fish 
spoiled, and there is no indication that the party in this 
case was a large one. The statement that the picture 
represents “what was left after the cooks had finished 
their work” seems to remove all doubt about the matter. 
Those who fish and shoot merely for the sake of killing 
—who are willing to pull out a lot of fish which they know 
they cannot use and leave them to spoil—belong in the 
class with poisoners, dynamiters, spawning-bed fishermen 
and stream netters. Will Messrs. Prentice and Chap- 
man show cause why they should not be included in this 


class? SporTsMAN, 
Che Kennel. 
—_—o-—— 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Jan, 14.—New Orleans, La.—Louisiana Kennel Club’s annual 
show. A. E, Shaw, Sec’y. 
dso. 14-19.—Pontiac, Mich.—Pontiac Poultry and Pet Stock Ex- 
hibition’s dog show. Daniel Thomas, Sec’y. 





an. 23-26.—Chicago.—Chicago Pet Dog’ Club’s annual show. 
Mrs. J. T. Buhrer, "y. 
Feb. 19-22.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-fifth 


upt. 
7a Wemncite Kennel 
tedman, Sec’y. 
March 13-16—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s eleventh an- 
nual show. John L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 

FIELD TRIALS. 


an. 14.—Coronado, Cal.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Albert Beltz, Sec’y. 


an. 14.—Greenville, Ala.—Fifth annual field trials of the Alab: 
Fad Trials Club. John B. Rosenstihl, Sey. sepanahgbammiaitel 
Jan. 21.—Benton County, Miss.—Tenth annual field trials of the 


Ualted States Field Trials Club. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, 
enn. 


February (First. Week).—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Ch ionshi 
Field Trial Association’s annual HP in W. B. Stafford, Sec'y. ” 


The Wellman Fox. 


From time to time out of mind the fox has been referred 
to as the soreemeniees of all that is wily and cunning. 
How much this is deserved only those who have seen 
and hunted him in his native haunts can understand. 

It is no doubt exciting and pleasurable to follow the 
hounds across country on a cool autumn day, but this can 
scarcely be called fox hunting, as in this case the fox is 
regarded simply as a means to an end, and is generally 
brought to the fieldin a bag. — 

But if the hunter seeks tis red coated game with shot- 
pun and one or two well-tried hounds, and by matching 

is soundness of wind and reason against Reynard’s en- 
durance and cunning either brings him down or sees him 
escape by some well-executed trick, then it is that he 
sees to the full all the cleverness that an old and ex- 
perienced fox will develop in order to throw off his pur- 
suers, 

In my room I have two rugs, each made from the skin 
of. six foxes, and over the fireplace stands a superb 
mounted specimen, which was locally known as the Well- 
man fox. He was much larger than an ordinary fox, 
measuring 18 inches at the shoulder and 4 feet 4 inches 
from tip to tip; and of how my brother, Tom, and I 
aes him and finally brought him low, this story wilf 

eal, 

The sight of these trophies brings to mind long, still 
days spent in the deep woods in the late autumn, when the 
dead leaves rustle under foot and the hazy air is laden 
with their faint. aromatic perfume; and days on the 
hills in the depth of winter, when the keen, frosty air 
sets the blood to tingling, and makes the very act of living 
a delight. 

Three miles to the southward of my home is a stretch 
of rough, hilly country extending southward six miles to 
the Uradella River and culminating in a smail mountain 
named Tassel Hill. This section is very thinly settled, 
and among the barren hills and thickly wooded vatleys 
live many foxes, chief among which, by reason of his 
superior size and cunning, once lived the Wellman fox 
(Wellman being the name of the owner of the land on 
which the fox was most generally seen). 

Tom and I own two an hounds, named respectively 
Pilot and Napoleon. Keen scented, deep chested and 
strong, they are capable of running many hours at full 
speed, and are able to unravel most of the twists and 
turns of their fleet-footed prey. 

Our first passage at arms with the Wellman fox was 
one cold November morning two years ago. A light fall 
of snow the night before made an ideal day for fox 
hunting, as the srow holds the scent and a fox can be 
seen at a greater distance than on bare ground. 

Calling the dogs from their snug kennel, whence they 
came forth yawning and shivering, but aroused into new 
life at the sight of the guns, and almost too eager for 
the hunt to gobble their breakfast of johnnycake, we set 
out for Tassel, the dogs leaping about us and uttering 
short, impatient barks, as if urging us to hasten our 
steps. 

We reached and climbed the first ridge of hills-in the 
course of an hour, and were traversing a narrow plain 
that lay between us and the next height, when the dogs 
stopped short, and after sniffing the air for a moment 
started up wind at full speed toward a clump of ever- 
greens growing in a small pocket in the hillside. 

As they disappeared under the snow-covered branches 
they. burst into full cry, and the Wellman fox broke cover 
and darted up the hiflside. He was out of.gun shot, so we 
could only stand and watch the chase. No time for tricks 
now. The dogs were pressing him close, and before two 
minutes had elapsed pursued and pursuers had vanished 
over a hilitop half a mile away, and only the clamor of 
the dogs borne back on the breeze showed the direction of 
the chase. After listening a few moments, we found that 
the fox was turning neither to the right nor the left, but 
was running straight for the river, the fierce otucry of the 
dogs showing that they were still close behind. 

assel Hill lay half a mile away, and we ran toward it 
and up its thinly wooded sides in a long, swinging “dog 
trot”. that is. as easy, as shed the to one who is accus- 


tomed to it, When we reached the top, somewhat breath- 
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less from our long. climb, we could at first see no sign of 
the chase. We both carried small but powerful telescopes 
and with these carefully scanned the distant horizon, and 
finally caught a glimpse of the hounds disappearing into a 
valley three miles to the sotithward. Z 

There was hothifig to do tiow biit t6 Wait with, what 
patience We could suminion till the fox retiirned, and oh a 
cold day this is by tio mitalts a pleasaitt thitig to do. There 
was ho help for it, however, atid seekiiig 4 shelteréd spot 
we whiled the time away talkitig about other hiints and 
speculating of the possible, outéoiiie of this ofie. Three 
long hotits passed before down. the Breeze cartle a faint 
o-o-ough, ahd hurtyihg to the highest poiiit, We cdught 
sight of the fox coming alotig as lightly atid swiftly as 4 
thistledownt blowii by the wWitid. He Was theii dbout a mile 
away, and half that distance ahead of the hounds, and as 
he was coming straight toward us we could not tell 
whether he would pass over the hill or along the eastern 
side. So Tom ran down to the foot of the hill in hopes 
to get a shot at him if he passed that way, while I re- 
mained where I was. I soon saw that the fox was not 
coming my way, so I slipped behind some evergreens 
whicii gréw on the eastern slope, and bending low made 
my way to a projecting ledge, from where I knew I could 
see Tom. Reaching the point, I threw myself flat and 
crept to the edge and peeped over. 

Tom was crouching behind a stump with his gun at his 
shoulder, and evidently ready for the fox, who was com- 
ing straight toward him, and was then less than thirty 
rods away. Eager to see the shot, I drew myself for- 
ward a little, when my elbow dislodged a fragment of 
rock, which went bounding and rattling down the face of 
the cliff. Startled at the sound, ‘the fox whirled sharply 
to the right, and slipping under a worm fence near by was 
lost to view behind the brushwood that fringed it. As he 
disappeared, Tom ran to the fence and climbed to the top 
rail, where he stood for a moment, then raised his gun to 
fire. The sudden motion made him lose his balance, and 
to save himself from a fall he leaped toward the ground 
on the further side. And then I, who was watching him, 
saw a strange thing. Apparently in mid-air he stopped, 
swayed, then threw up his arms wildly and pitched heavily 
to the ground, his gun escaping from his grasp and ex- 
ploding as it struck. Thinking that I knew what had 
caused his downfall, I hurried across the intervening 
space, and on reaching the fence found my conjecture 
correct. A barbed wire was stretched from corner to 
corner, and he had landed squarely on this, when the 
spring of the wire had thrown him headlong. He had 
risen when I reached him and was trying to rub him- 
self in several places at once, while he vowed vengeance 
on the fox, and said that as he lay on the ground par- 
tially stunned the fox had come up the fence to within a 
few yards of him, stopped, and, as he solemnly asserted, 
grinned broadly and then struck off across the fields. The 
dogs had passed by in the meantime and were now some 
distance away. We decided after a short consultation to 
cross over to a valley about a mile to the east and station 
ourselves there in hopes that when the fox turned back 
toward the river he would pass that way. 

But now the wind, which had held in the northwest all 
day, veered suddenly into the south, and a driving ‘storm 
of mist and rain came on, which quickly drenched us. 
And as it blew directly from us toward the point where 
we expected the fox to appear, we were forced to give up 
the chase, and shouldering our guns we plodded along 
toward home. 

Before we reached it, however, the increasing violence 
of the storm forced us to look for shelter, and Tom pro- 
posed that we stop at the house of Uncle Jack Wells, an 
old farmer who lived near by. Uncle Jack had been a 
mighty hunter in his youth, and when his rheumatism 
would allow him, still enjoyed a day with dog and gun. 

He greeted us heartily as we entered, and made room 
for us by the glowing fire, while plump Aunt Mary bustled 
about, suggesting dry clothes and hot drinks, and finally 
setting a pan of crisp ginger cookies on a chair be- 
tween us, urging us “to pitch in and fill up.’ Knowing 
Aunt Mary’s cookies by experience, we waited for no 
second invitation, and while we munched we recounted 
our adventures to Uncle Jack. 

“You'll never get that fox, boys,” he chuckled. “I’ve 
tried for him dozens of times, and never came much nearer 
to him than you did, and lots of other fellows with as 
good dogs as yourn has tried to get him, but he always 
gets away.” 

“Tf he hadn’t skipped out when that rock fell I think I 
would have killed him,” remarked Tom. 

“Don’t you ever believe it, my boy,” retorted Uncle 
Jack. “Ef he couldn’t hev got out of it any other way he 
would hev dodged the charge of shot. Why, I remem- 
ber——” and he recounted some of his hunting experi- 
ences, in the midst of which he was interrupted by a 
scratching’ at the door and a chorus of impatient howls. 
“Let yer dogs in, boys. I would not keep my worst 
enemy out of doors on a day like this,” said Uncle Jack. 
So Tom opened the door and ‘both fogs came in with a 
rush and made straight for the pan of cookies, which I 
caught up just in time to save from an assault. 

Uncle Jack’s story and the storm came to an end at the 
same time, and we departed for home, which we reached 
just in time for supper, to which, in spite of our feast on 
Aunt Mary’s cookies, we managed to do considerable 
execution. ek t 

Farm work put a.stop to our hunting for some time,.and 
it was not till early in December that we were at liberty 
to go again. Then we made several trips to Tassel ‘and 
were rewarded by the capture of several foxes, one of 
which ran into a woodchuck hole as soon as started and 
was ignominiously dug out and slain with a shovel. 

But the Wellman fox seemed to have desertéd his old 
haunts, as we saw no sign of him.. There was but:little 
snow that year till Christmas Day, when the ‘skies pre- 
sented us with about 6 inches of soft snow. There was no 
wind the next morning and we were astir early, and this 
time held the dogs in leash, meaning not to slip them till 
we found a good track. Leading, or rather being led by, 
the dogs, we were sooon climbing. the hills, and quickly 
found the first track, which we decided.not to let the 
dogs follow, as it led away from the hills down teward 
the open country. The dogs, however, were of a diffezent 
mind, and we had to drag them away by-main force, while 

hey filled the air. with their howls of indignant protest. 

Climbing a rail fence some half-mile further on, we saw 
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another track on a slope a few yards away, so I sat 
on the top rail and held the dogs while Tom went forward 
to examine it, whereupon the dogs promptly jerked me 
oo foremost from my perch in a frantic effort to follow 
iim: , 

After a careful eXamitiatioi of the trail, Tofii ari- 
noufced that he belieyed it to be the Wellman fox oii 
a€éoutt of thé size of the priiits, which wete so mtich 
larger thai those of ah orditiary fox. Bririgirig the dogs 
up to the trail, We released thei, and they set off with 
a chorus of deep bays, overrunnitig the trail at a point 
where the fox had made a sharp turn. But they soon ° 
picket it up agaiii and disappeared in a nearby wood. We 
hastened to place ourselves. in favorable positions, and 
listened for that furious outburst which would announce 
that Reynard had roused himself from his sleep behind 
some sheltering stump or stone pile and was flying for 
his life. Soon the welcome sound came echoing through 
the still air, setting the heart to throbbing faster and caus- 
ing us to thrill with excitement. Several times the fox 
circled through the woods, and the music of the dogs grew 
louder or died away, as they followed on the track. 

Presently the fox broke cover, and came along the edge 
of the wood. Though he could not see us, he was sus- 
picious that something was wrong, for he cast frequent 
glances in our direction and would not come within gun- 
shot. Coming to a rail fence, he sprang upon it and ran 
along the top rail as nimbly as a squirrel. Some distance 
above where the fox mounted it the rail fence was inter- 
sected by one made of boards nailed to posts. When the 
fox reached this fence he sprang upon the top board and 
proceeded along this narrow highway, waving his heavy 
tail from side to side just as a rope walker does his 
balancing pole. For some rods he proceeded in this man- 
ner, apparently undisturbed by the outcry of the hounds, 
which had almost reached the rail fence. Suddenly he 
came to a point where the top board was replaced by a 
barbed wire. I half expected him to walk this also, but 
he evidently had no liking for such a thorny path, for 
crouching on the last post, he gave a mighty spring and 
hurled himself through the air, landing at least 20 feet 
from the fence, and slipping into a gully was lost to 
view. 

Thinking that such cleverness deserved some reward, we 
did not help the dogs, but watched to see how they would 
unravel this ‘angle. On coming to the fence, they crawled 
through and started across the next field, still in full 
cry. A few moments sufficed to show them their mistake, 
and they commenced casting about in wide circles in 
search of the missing trail. After a few moments of 
this fruitless work, old Pilot, who had had much ex- 
perience in the ways of foxes, ran to the fence, climbed 
to the top and in a moment a joyous bay called Napoleon 
to his side, and together they raced up the fence, stopping 
every few moments to sniff at the rail. They soon passed 
the board fence, and not until they were some distance 
above it did they seem sure that the fence bore no scent 
of thir elusive prey. 

Back they went to the starting point and worked up 
the fence more slowly than before, and this time they 
found where he had left the fence, and then the circling 
tactics were renewed, with the result that Napoleon dis- 
covered that the board fence had served as a passageway. 
Being assured of this fact, they set off at full speed and 
passed the point where the fox had made his leap. After 
they discovered this they seemed completely puzzled, and 
ran up and down the fence several times; finally they 
began circling, and at last struck the track and set off 
after Reynard, who had gained a couple of miles by this 
clever maneuver. 

The dogs passed over Tassel Hill and down the other 
side, but just as their voices were growing faint in the 
distance they suddenly ceased and then we knew that the 
fox had played another trick on them. 

We climbed Tassel and could see the dogs running aim- 
lessly up and down in a road that lay a mile to the west- 
ward. They gave tongue once in a while, but in a 
baffled howl, rather than their usual deep bay. 

We followed their track down to the road, where we 
lost it, as teams had been passing along and the dogs had 
run in every direction in their effort to pick up the trail. 
We waited for an hour or more, then gave it up and 
started for home, the dogs followirg dejectedly. 

Our way lay by Uncle Jack’s, ai:d as we passed by he 
came out of the barn and hailed us: “I heard yer dogs up 
on Tassel ez I was comin’ from Waterville,” he said. 
“Where’s yer fox?” ; , 

“We didn’t get him,” replied I; “he was playing tricks 
on the dogs all the morning, and finally threw them off en- 
tirely on the road below Tassel.” 

The old man appeared greatly amused at my reply, and 
when Tom asked him if he had seen the fox, he said: 
“T was comin’ along the road by Tassel when I first heard 
the dogs, and just then that big fox that you hev b’en 
chasin’ so much jumped out into the road just ahead of 
the horse and ran’along the road a few yards ahead, I 
yelled at him and tried to get him to turn out, but ’twa’n’t 
no use—the cunning varmint knew that I hadn’t no gun, 
and he kept on that way for half a mile or more, then 
turned off into a patch of woods. Oh, I guess that old fox 
has a considerable time to live yet, boys!” he concluded 
with a chuckle. : : 

Uncle Jack’s friendly taunts aroused in us a determina- 
tion to capture that fox before we shot at another, and it 
began to look as if the Tassel Hill foxes had taken on a 
new lease of life, as far as we were concerned, for day 
after day, as the weather permitted, we slipped the hounds 
on the trail of the Wellman fox. Some days we never saw 
him at all, and on others we might see him sitting on some 
distant hillside watching the dogs unravel some bewilder- 
ing network of tracks he had woven for them in the val- 
ley below, until finally we were almost ready to believe 
that he bore a charmed life. 

New Years Day was ushered in by a furious storm, and 
for a week’ after the weather was too cold and stormy to 
venture out, and when we did go we saw no sign of the 
Wellman fox, ana concluded that he must have deserted 
his old haunts for good. 

One night in early February | was awakened by the 
full moon: shining in at my window and casting over the 
earth a white radiance almost equal to the light of day. 
As I marked this I thought that it might be possible to 
hunt foxes by moonlight—something I had.never thought 
of doing. Inasmuch as the moon was now near to s¢f- 
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ting, I decided not to attempt it that night, but the next 
evening at about 9 o'clock I set out with Napoleon, not 
saying angthing to Tom of my intentions. ’ 

I reached Tassel in the course of an hour, and setting 
the dog free, I crouched in a fence corner and waited to 
see what would be the result. 


The naked ttees near by cast strange fantastic shadows 


that showed inky black against the pure whiteness of the 
snow, and no sound-could be heard but the distant bark 
of a dog and the sharp crack of trees split by the frost. 

I looked at my watch every few minutes, each time 
thinking that it must have stopped, ip ey I never 

ssed a longer hour than that which elapsed before I 
ove Napoleon’s bay ringing out beyond Tassel. I could 
tell by his voice that he was running close to the fox, and 
as ~ seemed to be coming in my direction I made ready 
to fire. 

Nearer and nearer he came, till he was almost opposite, 
and I peered eagerly in every direction, trying to make out 
the form of the fleeing fox, but saw nothing of him, and 
the dog also passed unseen. Somewhat puzzled at this, I 
walked forward, and saw that they had gone y in a deep 
gully, which I had not seen, as from where I stood the 
ground appeared perfectly level. . 

Much disgusted at this, I climbed a small hill near by 
and resolved to wait there in hopes that the fox would 
come within gun shot. 

For some time he circled in the adjacent fields, while I 
strained my eyes over the white expanse in a vain effort 
to detect his form. 

At last on a hillside some distance away I saw a mov- 
ing speck, which I concluded must be the fox. It came 
on toward me, and when it was about 50 yards away I 
took a steady aim and fired. Instantly there was a shrill 
yelp, and my fox resolved. itself into a small shepherd 
dog, which fled wildly back in the direction from which he 
had come. 

Uttering a fervent prayer that his owner would not ap- 
pear to investigate, I ran over to the woods and paused at 
the edge to listen. 

The fox had evidently taken fright at the sound of the 
gun, as the dog was now a long distance from me, I 
listened for some time, and finally he swung around in a 
direction that would bring him between me and home. 
I determined to try to head the fox off, and if not success- 
ful to give up the chase. I staried off and had not gone 
far before Napoleon lost the trail, and I reflected that 
my moonlight hunt had not ended very well. 

I was crossing the plain at the foot of the first range of 
hills, when suddenly the hound’s voice echoed out fiercely 
right ahead, and the fox shot around the shoulder of a 
hill with the dog not a rod behind and straining every 
muscle to overtake him, and they were coimng straight 
for me. 

Trusting that the light color of my hunting clothes had 
rendered me unseen, I threw myself flat, and pushing the 
snow up in front of me lay without lifting my head till 
they were almost upon me, then I rose to my knees and 
discharged both barrels at the fox, less than 20 yards 
away. The recoil knocked me flat again, but when I rose 
I saw that the fox was down in the snow, though he was 
keeping the dog at bay. I ran toward him, and as I came 
close I saw this was none other than the Wellman fox. 
Though badly wounded, he kept his front to the dog, who 
in some fear of his long, sharp teeth danced excitedly 
about him, trying to get him at a disadvantage. 

I struck at him with the butt of the gun, and he turned 
with a snarl and seized the stock with his teeth. This 
gave Napoleon his chance. He sprang in and in a few 
moments the Wellman fox was dead and our long chase 
was over, Car.os S. HEAp. 








GCrapshooting. 
————©——- 
Notice. 

All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 


always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


an. 12-13.—Aurora, I/l—Bennett’s target tournament. 

= 15-18.—Hamilton, Ont.—Hamilton Gun Club’s eleventh 
annual tournament; live birds and targets; open to all. ° 
Graham, Sec’y. 5 

jan. 16.—Trenton, N. J.—Second contest of the series between 
teams of the Trenton Shooting Association and Freehold Gun 
Club, on the grounds of the former. : 

Jan. 17.—Baltimore, Md.—Ten-men team contest—Baltimore 
Shooting Association vs. Keystone Shooting League. 

Feb, 6-7.—Cincinnati.—Cincinnati Gun ub’s sparrow tourna- 
ment. Chas. F. Dreihs, Sec’y. _— : 

April 9-12.—Baltintore, Md.—Eighth annual spring tournament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days forgets, $100 
per day added; two days live birds, $500 guaranteed. H. P. Collins, 

ath 


April 16-18.—Leavenworth, Kan.—Annual tournament of the 
Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 

May 7-10.—Tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsten’s 
Association. C. W. Feigenspan, Sec’y. 

May 7-10.—Lincoln, Neb— wenty-fifth annual tournament of the 
Nebraska State sportemens Association, under the auspices of the 
Lincoln Gun Club. W. D. Bain, Sec’y. 

May 21-25.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-seventh annual tournament and 
convention of the Illinois State portsmen’s Association. Chas. 
T. Stickle, Sec’y x r 

June 5-7.—Circleville, O.—Under auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, ay 

June —.—Columbus, Wis— ournament of the Trapshooters’ 
League of Wisconsin. First week in June. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. n 

Chicago. 1l.—Garfield Gun Club's live-bird trophy shéots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 
Jan. &—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I=™Welch (holder)-Elliott 


match for the Dupont trope b 

April 1-5.—Interstate - L. L—The Interstate As- 
sociation’s ninth annual Handicap Ti 
at Live Birds. 


June ~—.—Interstate Park. 
ament 


L. 1.—Forty-third annual 
tourn the New York Stake Asecclation forthe Penna 
Jintao ~ 


‘ considered o 


-..Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; 

25 ive birds; entrance. First, contest ee une 20, 1900, 
- Inters ,. Queen: —| in ’s regular 
—— the third’ Thursday a Soventer and 


Park, ns, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
“ Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodati6ns. 

Interstate Park, Desens, L. L—Weekly shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club—Saturdays, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
0m all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
441 such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


" Interstate 
ao ie 











On Friday of last week Capt. A. W. Money was most cowardly 
and brutally assaulted in his office at 318 Broadway by Mr. George 
S. McAlpin, of New York. Both are members of the Carteret 
Gun Club, of Garden City, L. I. From reliable witnesses we are 
informed that in company with Wilson, of Savannah, 
Ga., who was present in the interest of peace, Mr. McAlpin ob- 
tained an audience with Capt. Money in his private office, and 
brought up the matter of handicapping in some important cup 
events of the Carteret Gun Club’s shoots. After a short conversa- 
tion, and without any preliminary warning, he assaulted Capt. 
—e who was sitting in his chair, striking him below the 
eye, breaking his cheek bone. It came so suddenly that Dr. 
ilson’ had not time to interfere. The blow was heard in the 
outer office, and was described as sounding like the breaking of 
a chair snapping urider a heavy weight. The sound was not 

>t any special importance, as no one dreamed that an 
assault was in progress. Mr. Fred Quimby entered Capt. Money’s 
office soon after the blow was struck, and held Mr. McAlpin, 
who was intent on further violence. In about a half hour Capt. 
Money’s eye was swollen to an alarming degree, and on the advice 
of his friends he sought medical aid, and had the injury dressed. 
The doctors pronounced it severe. Legal proceedings will: be 
instituted against the offender. The assault had its origin 
in a matter which Mr. McAlpin construed as reflecting on his 
honor. In an important cup event, in which he had two wins, he 
was both a contestant and a handicapper—positions which jointly 
were, on their face, improper. Several contestants were set 
back, while Mr. McAlpin’s mark remained unchanged. Capt. 
Money wrote a letter to the secretary of the Carteret Gun Club, 
a attention to the matter, and the harm it might do as a 
precedent in club matters. We are informed that Mr, McAlpin 
was removed from the handicap committee. This he considered 
sufficient ground for an assault. 


¥. 


The programme of the Hamilton Gun Club’s tournament, fixed 
to take place on Jan. 15 to 18, contains the information that $1,200 
in prizes is guaranteed, and that no one is barred. The Rose 
system will govern the division of the moneys in both the live- 
bird and target events, excepting the 10-bird race ($100 guar- 
anteed), which has four moneys, high guns. A handicap will 
govern in the target competition. Two Canadians and one Ameri- 
can will do the handicapping. Upward of 3,000 birds will be on 
hand. The traps will be ready on Monday afternoon, the 14th 
itist., for practice. Targets, 2 cents. The management announces 
that it has given a bond to the Customs Department of the Gov- 
ernment, guaranteeing to the American shooters free entry of 
their guns, on shipment to Hart & Lyne, Customs Brokers, John 
street South, Hamilton, Can. Mr. John Parker, of Detroit, will 
assist the management of the tournament. The secretary, Mr. 
H. Graham, will gladly give all necessary information to inquirers 
in respect to the tournament. On the first day there is a 20- 
live-bird event, $15 entrance, including birds, and five at 20 
targets, $2 each, handicaps 16 to 22yds. On the second and third 
days respectively there is one event at 10 live birds and five 20- 
target events. he fourth day has one event at 10 live birds, $7, 
birds included, surplus added; high guns. All sweeps and miss- 
and-outs are subject to the handicaps. - 


The Dupont calendar for 1901, issued by the Messrs. E. I. 
Dupont de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, Del., has an ele- 
gance of idea and portrayal which make it delightful in its theme 
and pleasing in its artistic features. The main picture depicts a 
group of sportsmen in a baggage car, with their pointers and 
setters, guns and general paraphernalia, en route to the shooting 
grounds. At the bottom is a picture of a setter and pointer 
on a point, while the machine military guns are depicted in smaller 
spaces on the sides. The excellence of it will appear when it is 
mentioned that Prof. Edm. H. Osthaus is the artist. The ex- 
cellence of the work will be apparent on reference to the cut 
published in our advertising columns. 


x 


_A_New Haven, Conn., daily publishes the following: “Col. W. 
F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), fresh from a successful hunting trip in the 
Rockies, has arrived at the Waldorf-Astoria with his wife to s 

the holidays here with a daughter who is attending a private 
school. ‘We are going to have the Pan sportsmen’s organiza- 
tion in the world in Wyoming,’ said Col, Coy esterday. ‘It is 
the Cody Club, orpapined only three weeks ago, 

bership already of fift 

f 100. George . former Senator Beck, of 
Kentucky, is president. Our list of members includés the names 
of the best-known huntsmen in America.’ ” 


The calendar of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. for 1901 
bears a portrayal of two scenes, quite distinct in_character, both 
the work of the well-known artist, Mr. A. B. Frost. The first 
is-of the plains, entitled “Fresh Meat for the Outfit.” In the 
foreground is adead antelope, by which is standing a plainsman, 
rifle in hand, his horse, caparisoned in cowboy style, standing 
staunchly close by, while a horseman is galloping in from the 
distance. The other is a scene of a more advanced civilization. 
It portrays a rabbit hunt—dog in full chase, the man drawing a 
deadiy aim on the rabbit, while the boy stands keenly expectant. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., have prepared for free 
distribution a booklet contaein information or rare value. The 
methods of working out the different systems of dividing the 
moneys at tournaments, the Jack Rabbit system, the Equitable 
system, the Rose system, high guns and class shooting are 
minutely explained. It also contains trapshooting rules for tar- 
= and live birds, and a list of the loads used by several 
famous shooters. It is gotten up in a most artistic manner, and 
is a valuable addition to the reference works of every shooter. 


- 


The half-tone cut of the U. M. C. calendar for 1901, published 
ig our advertising columns, will give an accurate idea of its ex- 

elience. The boy, apparently arra in the hunting costume of 
his father and caulpped with his father’s and ammunition, hav- 
ige hed success in his quest, as shown the dead birds on his 
shoulder, is in that state of ecstatic delight which comes only to 
normal, wholesome boys, under similar circumstances. 


y ut with a mem- 
yAve, and applications enough to fil the 


limit o! eck, son of 
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At Watson's Park, Chicago, the Chicago Gun Club holds its 
third shoot on Jan. 6, the first fecotien The following clubs 
hold their first shoots for 1901 as follows: Audubon Gun Club, 
third Tuesday, Jan. 15; Garden City Gun Club, second Saturday, 
Jan. 12; Chicago Club’s fourth shoot, Jan. 19, the third Saturday. 


The first of the series of three contests between teams of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association and eran Shooti League 


took place at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., Thursday of last week, 
nine men to a team, and resulted i victory Baltimore a 
score of 198 to 189. Each man shot at % bicds. . " 


The Barker trophy, a solid gold watch, was contested for on the 
Cart Gun Club’s grounds on Saturday of last week. essrs. 
H. Money D. Bradiey, R. A. Welch end 1. Duryea tied on the 
first 15 birds. They again tied on 15. In the miss-and-out to 
determine this tie, Mr. Duryea won. 


In the contest for the Spaldin h 
Denver, Colo., Club, Dec. to Ms Raw 


seven was victor, breaking 91 eons 
testants, Garrett, Shemwell, Arno 
target less in their scores. 


on the grounds of the 
Creek against a fiéld of 
out of 100. Four other con- 
and Shultz, were each but 1 


“Hood,” one of the most expert of Baltimore shooters, won the 
cup which was the oo of the star event, shot on Christmas 
Day, on the grounds of the Baltimore Shooting Association. He 
scored 19 out of 20 live birds, tieing thereby with Hawkins, and 
winning in the shoot-off. ® 


Mr. W. P. Brown, manager of the Intercity Shooting Park, 
Minneapolis, Minn,, announces that there will be an open shoot 
at the park about the first week in April next; one day at targets 
and one day at live birds. The dates will be announced definitely 
ater. 

R 


In_a contest, . 17, between teams of the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul clubs, at Intercity Shooting Park, for the H. C. Hirschy 
trophy (targets), five men to a team, 2% targets per man, the 
Minneapolis team was victor by a score of 8 to 73. 


In the shoot for the Christmas Day Cup, on the Crescent 
Athletic Club’s grounds, C. Kenyon, ae won with a score of 47 
out of 0), with a —~ =! of 9 add The December cup was 
won finally last Saturday by Dr. J. J. Keyes. 


Tuesday of next week at Interstate Park will be a day of special 
interest in shooting circles, for on that Day Messrs. Welch and 
Elliott contest for the Dupont trophy, the latter being the 
challenger, » 


Capt. A. W. Money, on the grounds of the Comatey Club of 
in 


Lakewood, N. J., Dec. 25, won the Gould trophy, standing at the 
30yd. mark. 


In the Interstate Park entices at 25 
Messrs, Van Allen and Morfey killed 
mark, ® 


The annual meeting of the Garden City Gun Club will be held 
at the Sherman House, Saturday, Jan. 5, at 8 P. M., sharp. 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Death of Jacob Pentz. 


Arter an illness of many months, Jacob Pentz died at his 
home in New Brighton, Staten Island, on Dec. 24. About three 
years ago he complained of stomach trouble, although there were 
no external evidences of the disease at that time. During the 
past year he became gradually emaciated, and a few months ago 
the doctors diagnosed his ailment as cancer of the stomach. The 
growth was so far advanced that death was declared to be in- 
evitable within a few months. Notwithstanding this disheartening 
prognosis, Uncle Jake—a soubriquet which gratified him much, and 
which was much used by his personal friends—kept him in harness 
bravely till the encroachments of the disease so sapped his 
strength that he was forced to take to his bed. 

No sportsman was better known than was Jacob Pentz. All de- 
partments of sport pertaining to dog and gun, journalistic, ad- 
visory, competitive, etc., received his attention. Years ago he 
officiated as judge of setters and pointers at the W. K. C. show, 
but in later years he devoted himself almost exclusively to the 
interest of trapshooting, in respect to which he was conceded to 
be of the highest authority. He officiated innumerable times as 
referee in matches and club shoots. His opinions and rulings 
were treated as authoritative. He was a member of the Handicap 
Committee of the Grand American Handicap, and was by common 
consent conceded to be its chairman. As a writer he had a 
graceful, fluent style, and was equally forceful in descriptive 
writing, in discussion, or in the intricacies of technical writing. 

Until his last illness he had a life free from illness, and had 
nearly reached the three score and ten allotted to man, being 
abcut sixty-cight years old at the time of his death. 


live birds on Dec. 26 
25 straight, from the 30yd. 


Columbus Gun Club. 


Cotumsus, O., Dec. 26.—Here are scores of the Columbus Gun 
Club shoots on Tapes and Christmas. On Thanksgiving 
the weather was perfect, with a slight wind blowing across the 
traps, making the birds fast. Anderson and Dering shot at 200 
picked birds taken from_a coop of over 400 choice birds. The 
match started at 8:30 A. M., in order that the boys might partake 
of their Thanksgiving turkey. The feature of the day was the 
beautiful retrieving done - H. O. Anderson’s red Irish setter 
Jack, which alone retrieved over 300 birds, making some beau- 
tiful retrieves of winged birds: 

a hundred birds per man, Wyds. rise, American Association 
es: 
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“Experts on Guns and Shooting,” by G. T, Teasdale Buckell, is 


the tie OF 8 new were witeh, 5. rep valuable informa: 
tion to who shoot or contemplate shooting. It treats of the 
evolution of shooting during the century, of ols, 


0 ; y shooting on 
the formation of guns, two eyes in ng, sights and ribs to 
guns, style, stocks, try guns, choke and cylinders, pige6én 
shooting, game shooting, heat of gun barrels and the effects on 
them of various powders, eotetiog, patterns, etc. It can be ob- 
tained of the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. : 

The following on try guns will give the reader an idea of the 
author’s thorengheness of treatment: ; 
first introduced the 


When Mr. W. P. Jones, of Eemiogten, i 
try gun for firing, we were very doubtiul whether it would prove 

real use or not. Later on we observed that every fonmaker 

most was doing all he could to acquire the right to the use of 
one. Our faith in our own judgment was shaken when nearly all 
the gunmakers declared for the new tool. We have'never reverted 
to our old faith entirely, in spite of the fact that now the fun 
makers are beginning to slacken in their love for their bantling. 
The fact is that a good many gun ers overrated the use, as: a 
measure, of new instrument, and have thus become dis- 
queted merely because they asked it to do too much. What was 
the mistake they made? They had been in the habit of asking a 
customer to put up an adjustable but non-firing gun at the eye 
of the measurer, and they judged the bend and cast-off necessary, 
and gradually altered the a oom to meet what they saw. 

The firing gun could find this mechanical line no better t 
the sham adjustable gun. But what it could do was to tell the 

mmaker what Gapsenes between the alignment of the gun and 
the shot leaving the muzzle—that is, what_muscular movements 


had influenced the direction of the gun. There is quite ‘a large 
variety of nervous muscular movements that may take place in 
this s space of time, 


any one of which is enough to move 
the gun off the alignment. The most common of all is a sympa- 
thetic impulse between the trigger finger of the right hand and the 
holding or left hand. When this takes place down goes the gyn, 
and a low shot is the result. : 

This fault in its mildest phase only affects still or anime 
shots, for when there is any swing on the gun there is obviously 
little chance of the gun moving in a contrary direction. This is 
only as much as to say that the muscles cannot make two op- 
posite movethents at the same time. Where can the try shooting 
gun go wrong here? It discovers that at a stationary target the 
shooter is low. The cure is to straighten the stock, and the cross 
shots of the chesting schools are of such mechanical character— 
every shot exactly like the other—that to put up and shoot a cer- 
tain distatice if front is a habit learned in 4 few shots. Swing does 
not enter into it, and there is in consequence no check on the 
mistake made by the try gun at the still target. a z 

I know that some gunmakers will not admit that it is a mistake 
to correct a myeener Ripvement by means of bend of stock; but of 
them we would ask: What happetis in gattie shooting, when there 
is any swing on, to a man whose gun is set to shoot 4 couple of 
feet or so over his game, and who has to rely upon the —e of 
his left arm to get his game into the killing circle of the shot? 
When there is much swing there is obviously no itivoluntary drop 
of the barrels; momentum prevents, whatever the muscles may do. 

ere, then, instead of gree A fault, the try gun has per- 
petuated it, and added to the difficulty by making the cure only 
applicable to some kinds of shots and not to others. We are-re- 
minded at this stage of the absurd fashion in vogue of haying 
various bends for various shooting. Thus, a straight gun. for 
pigeon shooting, a crooked (according ‘to Capt. Meney) one for 
clay birds, and perhaps another for game. We have no hesitation 
all the same, in saying that a man who cannot shoot all sorts of 
shots with one bend in not properly fitted. c 3 

Yet had the information given by the try gun in the above in- 
stance been properly used it would have been the making of' the 
shooter. There is nothing much easier to cure than this sympa- 
thetic movement between the right first finger and the left hand. 
The stock in trade necessary for it is merely a batch of cartridges 
three parts of which have got dummy caps in and ‘cannot be 


exploded. <i 

Phis is an improvement on the late Sir Henry Halford’s methods 
of teaching 4 man what he is doing. Sir Henry loaded the gun for 
the pupil, and occasionally put in no cartridge when one was ex- 
pected, and at other times put in a cartridge when an empty; gun 
was expected. By this means the pupil had not to be told, but 
he saw for himself, how he pulled down his weapon with the pull 
of the trigger, and he could discover for himself the reason of it. 
He also saw that when he thought there was no cartridge in the 
gun he could snap it off in a manner to make bullseyes; for this 
vey ood reason he made them when he did not expect to fire. 

ith ordinary cartridges it requires some sort of an dssistant 
to deceive the pupil. ith dummy caps intermixed with a lot of 
cartridges otherwise exactly like the dummies there is no need 
for an assistant or a teacher, and it is wonderful what a great: 
lot of fairly good shots will find themselves dropping the gun. with 
pull of the trigger. Probably their gunmakers have already given 
them a compromise—that is, a gun that shoots when held still 
slightly over the mark, but not enough over to make them. miss 
fast-crossing game altogether, in consequence of swing. Of 
course, this compromise results in shooting slightly under going- 
awa game and slightly over crossing game; but that is not 
good shooting and does not effect clean work. 

It has been attempted to explain how a tappestey fault in the 
shooter may be established as a permanent defect by a too. great 
reliance upon the try gun. Although this sympathy of the two 
hands with each other is about the most common fault in shooting 
and accounts for the inability to hit the plate in the center of 
many a fairly good shot at game, it is by no means the only defect 
that the try gun has been set to cure. Defects in evesigits ere 
very common, and it is very strange that, in spite of Sir Ralph 
Payne Gallwey to the contrary, with whom we cannot agree on 
this occasion, it is not _— possible but a frequent occurrence 
to find men shooting from the right shoulder who align the game, 
the foresight and the left eye, some entirely, others partially. 
Those who do it, it is true, as he says, cannot align the rib with 
the left eye; it 1s mechanically impossible. What they dois to 
align the rib to the right eye, but they put the bead on the object 
between it and the left eye. This is even easier to a man who 
does not align his rib at all, and there are many shooters .who 
do not, and whose guns are so straight that they could not accom- 

lish the task if they would. The firing try gun is not superior 

ere, because the throwing up of the gun at an object is ail that 
a gunmaker desires to see in order to suggest a cure. The cure 
can be of different kinds: (1) a treatment of the eyes; (2) an 
amount of cast-off that shall bring the rib at the false breech = 
. posite to the left eye; (3) shooting from the left shoulder; (4) 
shutting the left eye. ai } 

But there is a middle way between aiming with the right eye 
and aiming with the left. ‘There are, for instance, gunners who 
with both eyes open are influenced by the left eye to pull the 
muzzle over toward the left, and yet in reality do not put the bead 
on to the spot with either eye, although they think that they do 
so. Here, again, the try gun has tampered with the defect and 
encouraged it to continue. Cast-off has been given to counter- 
act mechanically the opitcal defect. Soon the shooter gets used 
to the greater cast-off, and the bead once more finds itself _some- 
where between the line of the two eyes, and as Mr. H. Harriss 
says, a deformed gun is the result; no permanent object has been 
gained. It is ectly true that aiming is not all a question of 
sight; the touch has a great deal to do with it, and if it were pos- 
sible to deceive the touch it might also be possible to cure errone- 
ous aiming by cast-off and cast-on. It is possible to do so for a 
short period, but the senses soon find out—perhaps not during 
measurement at the shooting school, but afterward, when the new 

atts does not use a try Mr. 


n has been built. Mr. s d 
urdey believes that the responsibility of a try gun would involve 
i stocks to meet the daily changes jin the 
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wets epeitly petty the ht is unable to see the foresight; 
<< 7 con oe ee still less safely if it can see it 
with exact definition. Mr. 's two-eyed sights might be use- 
ful to such eyes as these, but the oculist will probably. ‘sueceed 
without them; if not, the india rubber thumb stall will. be wl 
that is required. to prevent the left eye seeing the an 
speuseastes ability to align the sights with one eye and to. place 
that alignment upon the mark with the other is common to every- 
body. Our view, then, is that no bad shooting consequent on de- 
fect in eyesight should Og poemgeed to be cured by the measure- 
ments of the try gun. The only thing inst the oculist’s as- 
sistance is that by radical treatment of the eyes by means of 
glasses it will perhaps happen that the means of judging dis- 
tances of the game will be impaired. That is serious when it 
happens; we do not think there is any means of makitig one eye 
judge distance as well as two, and if there is a defect in oné eye 
he same rule applies—only to a less extent. eo : 

There is a lacy that aiming in the sense of aligning the rib 
spoils time. It may be so when the shooter has to. a with 
his gun for the alignment, but not if the gun fits him. A gun is 
supposed to fit a man’s shoulder. Really, it is much more im- 
portant that it should fit his face. One day, not so very -_ ago, 
we were watching a most excellent gunmaker shoot, arid he ex- 
plained to us that at certain angles his gun always hit his face 
unpleasantly. Could there be anything more condemnatory 0} the 
fit of that gun? We know of nothing. A few shots in rapid suc- 
ouves at that particular angle would unnerve him for the rest of 
the day. ; 

There are nervous habits that are much more readily detected 
by the assistance of the 7 gun than without it. Provided a man 
aims correctly always at the gunmaker’s eye, he will probably do 
so at the mark, and yet he will often miss all the same. Some 
nervous trick, possibly a tightening of the grip when pulling the 
trigger, interferes with the direction of the shot. The tightening 
of the grip always affects the alignment. Perhaps the shot always 
Rr into the same — to right; left, high or below the mark. 

he cure is improperly given in bend or cast-off if so, and although 
the try gun has found the mistake the adjustment of stock- will 
not cure it permanently. The cure, if it is not to be of the 
nervous habit itself, ought to be in the lie of the rib—that is. the 
barrels should be set to shoot at a point where the rib does not 
aim—thus untrue to alignment of the rib. This is the only possible 
way of deceiving the touch and the eye permanently, for both 
will accomodate themselves to cast and bend of stock in a very 
short time. The same cure is not so applicable to defects of 
vision, because there are limits to the variation of the line of the 
rib as compared with the barrels. 

Still, a try gun is of use, for few men put up a gun in the same 
way when they are not going to fire it at the gunmaker’s eye as 
they do in actual shooting. But even the try gun is Tiable to the 
same error. The great thing seems to be to try a shooter ‘at. snap 
shots, whereas nine-tenths of the game he will afterward shoot at 
will not require snap shots. It is certain that a gun which does 
not suit, say at driving grouse, may do admirably for such. shots 
as rabbits give. Neglect of getting the head down, as usual, for 
alignment influences the direction, and it would do sq equally if 
the shooter were unconscious of ever aligning at any time. Snap 
shots, such as those at rabbits crossing rides, are en 
easy, and we do not think that a shooter educated upon them, and 
with a gun built on lines indicated by such education, will “ever be 
quite satisfied when the only difficulties to overcome are pace and 
allowance. To allow accurately you must align correctly, and this 
is so whether you align at empty space in front of your game, or 
whether, having aligned the game, you jerk or swing the gun in 
front. True alignment.is in either case absolutely necessary, 
whereas in snap shooting you do not get the head down to align. 

We think that the greatest use of the try gun after all is that it 
can be set under direction of the shooter to his own bend, and 
with it thus adjusted he can at any time have practice at the 
shooting schools and find out whether he is making the correct 
allowances. But in order to do this it is essential that he should 
have time to see his game, that the game should come at all 
sorts of paces, from extremely fast to slow, and that the attendant 
should be able to tell him exactly where he has placed every shot 
with respect to the game. 


The State Law re Pigeon Shooting. 


Tue following, in the matter of pigeon shooting, as governed by 


the laws of the State of New Y is taken from Our-~ Animal 


Friends, the organ of the S. P. C.A. 
Pigeon Shooting Allowed by Law. 


“We cannot too strongly express our feeling on that subject, but 
when we are asked to put a stop to pigeon shooting in the State of 
New York and the adjactent State of New Jersey we 
are compelled reiuctantly to confess that we are abso- 
lutely powerless. The law permits pigeon shooting under certain 
restrictions. We have no power whatever to prohibit what the law 
expressly allows. All that we can do is to endeavor to see-that the 
humane restrictions which the law prescribes are strictly obeyed; 
and that we have done and are now doing, to the full extent of our 
ability. It is desirable on all accounts that the facts should be 
known, and we shall now proceed to state the facts pues as 
they are. The general law of the State of New York for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals is this: 

““*A person who overdrives, overloads, tortures, or crueHy beats, 
or unjustifiably injures, maims, mutilates, or kills any animal, 
whether wild or tame, and whether belonging to himself or to an- 
other, or deprives any animal of necessary sustenance, food, 
or drink, or neglects or refuses to furnish it such susteriance or 
drink, or causes, procures, or permits any animal to be overdriven, 
overloaded, tortured, cruelly beaten, or unjustifiably injured, 
maimed, mutilated, or killed, or to be deprived of necessary food 
or drink, or who willfully sets on foot, instigates, engages in, or 
in any way furthers any act of cruelty to any animal, or. any act 
tending to produce such cruelty, is guilty of a misdemeanor.’ 

“Beyond all question this law was intended to prohibit pigeon 
shooting. Mr. Henry Bergh repeatedly interfered to’ prevent 
pigeon shoots on the ground that they were illegal. In 1874, how- 
ever, he was sued for damages in the City Court for interfering 
with this sport, and the court held that the shooting igeons 
thrown from traps was an offense against the statute. us the 

eneral law against cruelty to animals was declared by a judicial 

cision to apply to pigeon vem lt is only fair to: give the 
reasons which were urged, and which are still urged, in opposition 
of this decision. They were briefly these: (1) that pigeons are an 
article of human food; (2) that to become so they must be killed; 
(3) that killing by gunshot is no more cual. that the usual 
method; and (4) that unless slaughtering of other animals for 
human food is an offense against the law, the shooting of pigeons, 
which are always sold for the same purpose, cannot be illegal. It 
was argued on the other side that many of the pigeons were not 
killed outright, but were wounded more or less severely and 
escaped to perish miserably afterward. The answer was that the 
gunners shot to kill, and that the suffering of wounded pigeons was 
in every case contrary to their intention, so tha 


t no criminal in- 
tent of cruelty could in any case be proved against them. 


The Act of 1875. 


“On the meeting of the Legislature of the State of New York 
in 1875 an act was passed by which pigeon shooting was expressly 
excepted from the prohibitions of the general act; and all that 
could be Sons for t aye of Be pee ~~ to confine the 
spert to ‘sportsmen’s clubs or incorpora‘ socitties,’ with a pro- 
doe that wounded birds should be immediately put out of their 

in. The act was in the saapping, wasdes 

“ ‘None of the provisions of law heretofore enacted for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals within this State shall be ‘construed 
to prohibit or interfere with the shooting by membets of sports- 
men’s clubs or inco’ secieties, of pigeons. Provided: that 
in each case as soon as they can be captured or after being 
shot such pigeons, if living, shall be immediately killed.’ 


Lack of Power Limits Responsibility. 


“From the terms of this curiously wotded law, our £é. ; 
cee the limitations within. which the ree 


stricted in the protection of pigeons. Pant Soa ee ho 
1 r in we, 
successfully intertares tp Prevent pigeon shooting hy Banepa whe 


ot “member: “pps iubs or incorporated societies’; 
and notwithstanding the vagueness of the proviso that wounde 
birds shall be killed ‘as soon as they can be captured or taken,’ 
we have repeated! interetones un it, aves ret that ue 
proper care was mani urpose df. t 
in that particular. : : whens 


. ._ There, ever, our er ends,~ w 
there is no power there can be no Tesponsibility. Any offe of our 


corr ts however, earnestly or indignantly -he may object 
port , and however 1 
‘et that it soni be cropped has just as ao peat kmh 
it, and just as much for its continuance, as 
America Society for the Pr of Cruelty to Anigngls. Be 
“itiven bas the bame power ae the society, is just 
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SP ee 0 rand be to jest eo cepemsiin, in other words, 
he is not responsible. 


Appeal to Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


“What, then, can be done to mitigate whatever cruelty there may 

be connected with pigeon shooting? Again and again an effort 
has been nade to secure an amendment of the law. Every effort 
of that kind has been abortive. We must, theretore, endeavor to 
do the best that is possible under the law as it now stands, and 
the best that is possible can be most surely secured with the as- 
sistance and co-operation of the incorporates clubs to whom alone 
the privilege of pigeon shooting is allowed by law. No opposition 
has ever been made by those clubs, and none can be expected from 
them, to the rigid restriction of the privilege of pigeon shooting 
to their own organizations. But the spirit of American law is 
utterly opposed to specia? g,ivileges of all kinds; and the only 
ground upon which the sportsmen’s clubs can expect to retain the 
privilege which the law allows to them alone must be founded on 
some good reason, or the privilege itself will not stand. The only 
solid ground of reason on which it can be mainiained is the 
reasonable belief that incorporated clubs of genuine sportsmen will 
see to it that the humane provision for the immediate killing of 
wounded birds shall be effectually observed. In some clubs it is 
observed. The grounds are surrounded by a high fence, be 
yond which it can rarely happen that a bird which is at all 
seriously wounded can ever go; and retrievers are employed to 
gather in any that may fall within the inclosure, so that they 
may be immediately dispatched if they are not already dead. To 
provide such safeguards against the infliction of needless sufferin 
upon their innocent victims is the very least that any club o 
genuine sportsmen will desire to do, and so much at Teast they 
must expect to do, or they cannot hope to retain the special and 
exceptional privilege which they now enjoy under the law. We 
apgeal, then, in their own interest,.and also in the interest of 
humanity, to every sportsmen’s club in the State of New York— 
and also in the State of New Jersey, where the law is practically 
the same—to justify the Legislature is presuming that the proviso 
—. the law itself imposes will be loyally and effectually ob- 
served. 
_ “And then we wish that sportsmen would give up pigeon shoot- 
ing. We must frankly say to them that we should compel them 
to give it up if we had the power to do so; also that we shall do 
our best endeavor to enforce the proviso with which the law ac- 
companies their special privilege; and then, again, we appeal to 
them to make such arrangements as to obviate the necessity of 
interference.” 






























































































IN NEW JERSEY. 


Forester Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J.—The Forester Gun Club held another one of its 
big shoots on Christmas Day. The club of late has had a big 
success, and everybody seems pleased with the good programme 
which it gets up. The programme for Christmas was one event 
at live birds, and thirteen events at targets, thrown Sergeant 
system; eight events for sweepstakes and five events handicap 
for poultry (three turkeys and two chickens). The grounds have 
been put in condition for live-bird shooting, and we expect in the 
near future to have an all-day shoot at same. The day was alt 
that could be asked for, and the entire shoot was one without a 
balk. The shoot started at 9:80 A. M., sharp (live birds), and 
stopped when they could hardly see the small empires. 

First event, live birds, 25yds. rise, Kyds. boundary, birds cost 
40 cents a pair, three moneys; open to all. There were eleven 
entries. Shooting began at 9:30 and lasted until noon: 





SINMOG vecivciciccdecced 01212222—7 
ee 21121212—8 
Merr ..... Geevecccceses 11121211—8 
Wet Santtecc cc ccicccs 12222022—7 
BHER. cecccessscoccese 22222—7 
Fleming.........- 12111*11—7 
tanton .......... oo ee edal**0*1—4 
WON dicabsciiveccves 110120216 





Handicap for turkeys and 


i chickens, 
optional sweeps: - 
1 


10 targets each event; 


Events: 2346567 Events: 1234567 

Hayes ...... 786 S'S 2 Wintse..... 4. $..-3.8'4:9 
J Fleming.. 9 7 8 9 9.. 7: Stanton ...... co cc co Bcc ce 
A Strader... 5565577 SEED. aicae aa: te <6 nel ee 
R Strader ee RSS ree rrr 
D Fleming.. 3 3 6 7 5 8 8 Foster .......... eee & 
WO 55558000. 00 8 9 78 4 5 Parker 2 
FG idee ee 7R.. FS 


Event No, 9, 15 targets; or won by Sinnock; handicap in 
parcntleses: Sinnock (2) 13, A. R. Strader (3) 13, C. Smith (4) 12, 
Winans (5) 10, Hayes (2) 12, R. Strader (3) 11, White- 
head (2) 12, Carter (5) 9, D. Fleming (4) 9, J. J. Flemin 
(2) 11, Terrell (3) 10, Ayres (4) 8, Foster (6) 6, eller (2) 7%, 
Tigh (2) 6. Shoot-off, handicap cut in half: Sinnock (1) 10, A. 
R. Strader (1) 8, C. Smith (2) 6, Winans (2) 5. 

_ Event No. 10, 10 targets, same conditions; turkey won by C. 
Smith. After Gualifving, twice with Tigh shot a miss-and-out and 
won: C, Smith (4) igh (4) 8, Whitehead (3) 9, Weller (3) 7, 
Stanton (5) 7, A. R. Strader (4) 6, J. J. Fleming (4) 9, D. 
Fleming (3) 6, R. Strader (4) 5, Sinnock (0) 8, Terrell (4) 4. 
Shoot-off, same as in former event: C. Smith (2) 8 Tigh (2) 8 
yo red (1) se ~— (2) 7. a (1) 8, A. R. Seroder (2) 7, 

. J. Fleming . Second shoot-off, same conditions: C, Smith 
(1) 10, Tigh (1) 9, Whitehead (0) 9. 

Event No. 11, same conditions as former event; won by White- 
head after qualifying twice, with Ayres in a miss-and-out: White- 
head (2) 9, Ayres (4) 10, . J. Fleming (2) 8, Weller (3) 7, Tigh 
(4) 7, Stanton (5) 5, Sinnock (0) 10, C. Smith (2) 10, D. Fleming 
(3) 6, A. R. Strader (2) 7, Terrell (2) 7, Foster (6) 2, R. Strader 
2 > ohaot ee Ties ormer: pens (1) 10, Ayres (2) 8, 
Stanton es eming ( , Sinnock (0) 9, Weller . 
Tigh @) 6 C. Smith d) 6 mn 4 ee 

Event No. 12; chicken won by J. J. Fleming after qualifyin 
twice with Whitehead and Stanton; anally oun in nicandoun 


10 targets: J. J. Fleming (4) 8, Whitehead (3) 8, Stanton (5) 8, 
Tigh (4) 7, b. Fleming Co 7, Sinnock (0) 9. Shoot-off, same as 
former events: J. J. Fleming (2) 9, Whitehead (i) 9, Stanton 


(2) 10, D. Fleming (2) 7, Tigh (2) 5. Shoot-off: J. J. Flemi 

Gi) & Whitehead ©) 9 Sianten Gp 6 ron: J: J+ Fleming 
vent No. 13; chicken won by J. J. Fleming; 15 targets, same 

conditions as former_events: J. 4 Fleming (4) 7, Stanton (5) 9, 


Fleming (4) 6, Tigh (5) 6 urphy (3) 7. Shoot-off: J. J 


Fleming (2) 7, Stanton (2) 7, D. Fleming (2) 7, Tigh (2) 4, Murphy 
(1) 7. Shoot-off: J. J. Fleming (1) 10, Stanton (1) 8, D. Fleming 
qa) 3. jJoun J, Fiemine, Sec’y. 


Armonk Rod and Gun Club. 


Armonk, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The annual turkey shooting tourna- 
ment held Dec. 22 was a pronounced success. The turkey prize 
given by the club was, as usual, the feature of the day. 

Event No. 6 was a very interesting one. A bet of $10 was posted 
between Thomas Ward and A. Betti, which Betti captured, also 
a fine turkey. : 

Among the competitors were L. Platt, Thomas Ward, G. Menzie 
and A. Bettie. Lunch was served at 2 o’clock, by the members of 
the club, Events 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 were turkey prizes added 
by the club. The following scores were made: 









Events: 1234567 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 
Z  Flewelling.......+++scsseseeseees 914 815 712 813 9121001 
Bi TRO * cscccscssocceccs -- 8131014 815 8141013 914 
S GOeRGeE cccccccccceces 12 914 8131015 712 $18 
L Platt.......+++- boccceee ° 712 812 712 712 812 915 
G Menzie......... Covceses - 610 711 711 812 8li 8h 
FT Wad cccccccccscccccces - 812 813 714 Gli 812 $13 
Reed....... ecerecccece . - 911 912 813 911 8 121015 
uimby ...... evccctceese - 610 712 610 712 716 710 

K Flewelling ........++++. --6 9 710 7 9 610 610 6 9 
R _Sniffen... 510 79 610 811 6 9 610 
Lovett . 6 9 6 8 6.9 bce caaa eee 
Wall .... 68 67686..7968 
H T Wayne... §746697..69 710 

H. T. Waynez, Sec’y. 
At St. Louis. 


Cuas. Spencer and H. C. Griesedick shot a challenge 25-bird 
match for the Mermod live-bird trophy at Dupont. Park, 


The day was favorable and the birds a mixed lot, with a few 
very fast ones, which succeeded in getting away. Gri ick 
killed 20 of the 25 shot at and won thé mateh by I bird, and was 


at allen; Dr. W. §, 
he fn ey 


Spencer, The latter match will 
new year, 


F, C Regus, 


















FOREST AND STREAM. 





Jam. §, 2908. 



























































in the way of handicappin 
stahding at 30yds., with dea 
to the weaker shooters. 








30yd. mark, to-day. There was a cross wind. 


Morfey, 






Capt Money, 29....... 
Hopkins, 29........0..ssse00» 
Miss-and-out, $2 entrance: 
22 


of 10 


ing 9 out 


24, 1 lost dead out. 
hind. 











to say, 5-bird events. 
turkey in each event. 
turkey, 
ness put a stop to it. 


No member eligib 
We only succeeded in 


Twenty-five contestants took 


each case. i ’ 
i Everything passed o 


during the day. 





No. 1, No. 2. 
i Te, speswecsuaeene 22121—5t + 00122—3 
DPR usecucnensssoennswon 0*102—2 10*10—2 
vc cacesessae 112*—4 22122—5t 
a WY Baton; BD.......cccees 12*21—4 1°222—4 
A. Mc recdneshsosoneses 101114 12111—5 
NS SS rr 12111—5 02101—3 
FED 1009s <a 0600009 1211%4_..... 
ie EE SE | Sy 2020-2 11012—4 
SE ee 222115 1021°—3 
PS Css aahecias hepepnet 022*1—3 00112—3 
PE Mbinspcessbeechswees epee 12220—4 
MER, Sapeancccenessecccen oees 02021—3 
SR GES an op05$snnpse.es 5. ons 10022—3 
RE Ch hin coves sbedeendts cvee® *!)hisus 
A TMEss cocecesbeoceneses ebos  esere 
EL MEDS ck aSsiabscicbecsis gues .:\- 06bo5 
EDS 5iccnecccseassie®. suce" | wepne 
IE TERLGG. Vu civciecutcd cose .  Seene 
Gardner, 27............ shasiwe esdu ., weaes 


*Turkey winners. 


Nusly 
T Saton 





enjoyable day at the traps on Christmas. 
and t, with i 
was as good as the most chronic ki 











Interstate Park Handicap. 
Interstate Park, L. I., Dec. 19.—The Interstate Park Handicap 


was the main event to-day, in which Morfey was high man with 
Fanning and Van Allen were but 1 bird be- 


oA 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. 1.,) Dec. 29.—There was a novel introduction 
in the club event, all the shooters 
birds or no birds in place of misses 
The scores show that the scratch man 
wis too close, as he was the only one to kill straight: 

Pen birds, all at Syds., with misses as kills: 


Interstate Park Handicap. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Dec. 26.—The Interstate Park Handi- 
cap, at 25 birds, $19 entrance, $5 in gold added, was a tie between 
Van Allen and Morfey, each ending with a straight score from the 





C A Lockwood, 1 miiss............ seboureues SeSicencawd Ow 
c Mt aiticolii, 1 miiss........0ss-6- Cosoveccdaee Sesdocees 0222220— 8 
T W Moffey, scfatch,.....:.s.ccecseeeseses dene sonteunt 222222222210 
W F Sykes, 1 no bird........:-s.eeeee- dovebbovsesshsued 2222222110— 9 
T A Chapman, 1 miliss.......cessesssssesecedocesens ae & 
Brooks, 1 miss....:...+.+-+++ stg eedeedseeseesssesees 
W Hopkins, 1 miiss as no bird..........+. cctosasccesed 

Six events at 5 birds each: 
Lockwood, %.. 4 3 6 6 4% 4 Chapman, 27... 4 6. § 34 
Lincoln, 3326 3.. Brooks, 2...... 4636565 4 
Sykes, 29....... y a5 SO Bs Hopkins, 29.... 5 6 6 4... 


he scores follow: 


The Chicago Garfield’s Turkey Shoot. 


Cuicaco, Dec. 25.—The appended scores were made _on our 
grounds to-day at our Christmas pigeon turkey shoot. | 
gave ten fine turkeys to be shot for in 6-live-pigeon events—that is 
No shoot-off. me guns to draw for the 

e to win more than one 
Shooting began at 10 o’clock and continued until dark- 


runnin 


No. 3. 
02021—3 


Haverwitt, Mass.—Our club, with a few visitors, spent .a 


SON rr rr 2212222212122212222122222—25 


NE. BB. . vec cescocceccccoveces oe 22*222202222*2—19 
Suter Oh... cece 29192999961 1912021211222—22 
tin Soe 2999929999929299292992929 25 


- 010100212110220*1 w 
sonecesssy 1111112212120121221222122—24 


Morfey, 30........+-+++0« 1 J B Hopkins, 29.......... 10 
Vandergrift, 28.......... 21222222 Capt Money, 29......... 1120 
On a 2111210 +=Wm Hopkins, 28......... 11121222 
SE PR, DO sc cov cccswes 2220 ; wah De 
Trap at Interstate Park. 

Dec. 25. There were a number of events shot at Interstate 
Park, L. 1., to-day. In two matches, 5 birds each, between 
Messrs. ©. A. Lockwood, and '‘C. W. Rodman, each won one and 


lost one, a single bird making the difference each time, each kill- 
Most of the events were at live birds. 


The 


scores, each event at 5 birds: 
C A Lockwood, @...........564463.. 64.. 344... 
T H Chapman, 27......... RR Bh iveae es bo- ob, bares pO: 4h cen ee Oe 
Hendricks, 27.. BS DS cD on “we. up. . beck: Po: ek 60, 90.00 
ME, MBbandescceccccvescss SB, Le 2d 40. 04: 6b. 0%: Ub 22 AD 00, 8b 
SR EN osc eaane neces ce 8 ki oa ce ee 
i Re. Biacucuscees bo 6636454446568 44.. 
C W Rodman, 30............ 545254446465 5.. 
DE Mi cchcsstescsne 06 vs. & BB. OB se we Ae op 8h on wh lap 
et PE, BD.ocscccqsste oc oo oo OBS E8546 SEE SS 
I Tn. cceveas, cd ce ve WO © Oee-os'pp ap th: 0258, 08) © 
a? TERME. EDs cccsecccesees 0¢ 0s wb 00 60 00 S Bcc. BD @ BP ve ve 
CC conscycbhascekeh cnarh ohyehiue ne -sh oe pe bean Ole. 
Dec. 26.—Two 10-bird events, $5 entrance, were shot to-day, as 
follows: 
S H Vandergrift, 28............e.ec00- 2202220212— 8 2222222022-- 9 
T W Morfey, 20.......cccccccccvccees 22020w 1201221221 9 
TS Panning, D........0.ccescscccceses *211121120— 8  1110122111— 9 
BM Van Allen, 90....0..0ssceccccvese 222222222210 *2200w 
ee Meee, BD,. wcccccccessconcscvced 021222102w 1222222222—10 
J B Hopkins, 29.........csesescsesees 2112121220— 9 1)21211119— 8 


Foliowing are the scores made in the different events: 


No. 1. No. 2. 
TER 6 ccbncabsbessebbsseeseutbe 2202222212— 9  1221211122—10 
Fanning, 3..... -2222122221—10  21212121**— 8 
Van Allen, 30..... -2222222222—10  2222222222—10 
SEE BE. cvcccecee .2222020122— 8  2211%12121— 9 
MaMaNo, 27 ....crcccccccrccvsvecevecs 2000012201— 5 ws eeennee 

Interstate Park Handicap, 25 birds: 

SE MD cnipbsnownéesedeccceseoenvtedie 2212121211212112122*21212 —24 
STD none cncescuesekenosesooeesbal 2121122°22221121211112201—23 
NE rear 222222 —23 
ROMAHO, ST .....ccccvecvesecscecsooscecoen 2011:206121222201200002212—17 


The club 


off seven 


turkey events, and the scores show who was lucky in the draw in 
art in the various events 
without friction, not a 
single thing arising to mar the pleasure of the occasion. 


12222—5 
11121—5t 
1111-4 





Meek, Sec’y. 


very 
was warm 


littl and the fli 
, "Sat Shee ti coal Sin and se 
prquence spme very creditable spores were made, more especially 





those of the “‘has-beens” and “the would-like-to-bes.” No 

were shot. Everybod gues at the kindergarten distance-léyds. 
—and were if it simply for the love of the sport. 

. The summary follows: 





Events: 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 910 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 Av. 
Leckwood .. 8 8 48978 7710 8 8 9912 + .800 
Follansbee.... 7 8 510 9 8 8 810 5 5 Dees -7380 
Spofford .... 7 8 6 810 7 910 8 8 9 8 os -800 
Allen ... 784786678896 8 -708 
Grieves . 664866464866 ° -592 
Lovering 79498 310 9.. 98 8 eae 6 -763 
Cole .. 353446676365 8 -500 
Webster 24 BRAS See -822 
Short . B.B.T B Oks as th Sabu ec cape ee 6 , -680 
Brooks OSB 6 4 OCU Bers ee sd s -537 
Tuck . 9768 8 8 9 71010 91010 6 -840 
Miller . 567109964987 810999 -793 
WET sct5%a 997977886910 698 9..10 .787 
CHBIES cc cpond $7899 €3 66 RTT SS 7... -680 
Graffam h MBER BGR ORS SR eet 711 
Sprague 2 2 8 ETS Se Se a Ole ks ve on 25 -592 
George ...... «+ Ww 810 980088969 8 8.. 12 851 
King ....... ° BS. 3B So SW v0 oc cn eh ob 6p on 60 00 06 56 -560 
Ingham ........ «+ oO OC BR Far a ee oe be ce! 06 680 
SS eee OD a> 05.68 Geos ae ee 6 os os - 783 
CD ences 0.90 cm 0 00.nn of 3 oe Eh ee ee sce © oe -700 
SEE. Sachs va ob. o0 60. 60 EE at Te Ss oe Se “va -800 
TE: -bises bs at 53.46 be ka OL Ua ke ee ee OO .306 
DE  ncsep a: ve.bn ap 90) pt. $5.88 bi-ak ee 2 ee Oa -786 
TS rE ie a -683 
TEOUENE nce 00, 20 © ey of bo: Eve 400 


Events 1, 4, 7, 10, 18 and 17, regular angles; events 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 
and 16, unknown angles; events 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, reversed angles. 
SECRETARY. 


Kansas City Tournament. 
First Day, Wednesday, Dec. 26. 





No. 1, 7 birds, $5 entrance, high guns: 
rea 1012122—6 L & R Tramp......... 11211127 
es 0222201—5 Hearne ......... . -.2020000—2 
i re 2122220—6 Berkey ....... . -2202220—5 
WEEE cc ccccvcccsecace 22022216 Crosby .........0++ . -2222222—7 


Crosby and Tramp divided $33.20. ‘ 4 ; 

No. 2, 7 birds, $5 entrance, two moneys: Crosby 7, Gottlieb 7, 
C. Cockrell 7, F. Cockrell 7, Bramhall 6, L. & R. Tramp 6, W 
Allen 6, Wright 5, Smith 4, Berkey 3. The 7s got $5.40; the 6s 

80 


Practice shoot: L. & R. Tramp 12 straight, Crosby 7 straight, 
Gottlieb 7 straight. Parry 6 out of 7, W. S. Allen 6 out of 7, 
Bramhall 6 out of 7, Beach 6 out of 7. 

Miss-and-out, $1 entrance: Wright 3, Scott 3, Brahmall 4, Allen 
0, Hill 0, C. Cockrell 5, Norton 8, F. Cockrell 8, W. Allen 4, 
Smith 3, Jim Elliott 2, Berkey 8, Crosby 3, Harne 6. Norton, 
Cockrell and Berkey won. 


Second Day, Thnrsday, Dec. 27. 


No. 1, miss-and-out, $1 entrance, birds extra: Budd 7, Cockrell 
9, Norton 6, Crosby 9, Elliott 7, Tramp 9. 

No. 2, 7 birds, $5 entrance, two moneys: Budd 7, Norton 7, 
O’Brien 7, Tramp 7. Dunn 6, Cockrell 6, Ludlow 2. 


No. 3, 10 birds, $7.50 entrance, three moneys: 
ee 2022220201— 7‘ Elliott ...........+. 0111011111— 8 
POOTOOM ' ccccepeccoesed 201210220— 6 Berkey ........+..+- - 

Bri 02222110**— 6. Wiggins ........... 2122111112—10 

2222222222—10 Cockrell ........... 1222112110— 9 
0222022222— 8 Dunn ............++ 0010102102— 5 


No. 4, 7 birds, $5 entrance, two moneys: Elliott 7, Smith 6, 
Stevens 6, Crosby 6, Budd 6, Norton 6, O’Brien 6, Berkey 6, 
Tramp 6, Hairgrover 5. The eight men who skipped 1 bird each 
shot off the tie—something unusual at the present shooting game. 
After a spirited contest it was finally divided between the 
venerable Mr. Charley Budd and the veteran L. & R. Tramp. 

No. 5, miss-and-out, $2 entrance: Smith 2, Crosby 6, Budd 6, 
Stevens 7, Norton 7, Laidlaw 3. 

No. 6, miss-and-out. $2 entrance: Smith 0, Budd 5, Laidlaw 1, 
Norton 5, Stevens 9, Crosby 5. 

No. 7, miss-and-out, $2 entrance: Stevens 2, Norton 8, O’Brien 
3, Crosby 12, Budd 3, Laidlaw 11, Cockrell 10. 


Third Day, Friday, Dec, 28. 


No. 1, miss-and-out, $1 entrance: Budd 2, Norton 9, Cockrell 
6. J. Elliott 2, Stevens 9, Dunn 2, O’Brien 8, Crosby 6, R. S. 
Flliott 9, Tramp 9. 

No. 2, miss-and-out, $2 entrance: Elliott 8, Budd 5, R. Elliett 
5, Crosby 8, Stevens 2. Norton 8, Dunn 5, Cockrell 6. 

No. 3, 10 birds, $7.50 entrance, three _moneys: 





OER | sccdvsccse0ete 2222211021 9 Hickman .......... 1212022221— 9 
Norton . -2112222121—10 ccm cenbons enka 2022021212— & 
Cockrell .... .-2201°02212— 8 Tramp ............ 2122212110— 9 
Stevens 2112200222— 8 Crosby ............ 10 
BONE wivecevesnasas 2222122112—10 O’Brien ........... 1212212222—10 
No. 4, 15 birds, $10 entrance, four moneys: 
Cockrell ...... 022120122211021— Wiggins ...... 211112000221222—12 
OS ee 122212122222102—14 O’Brien ...... 212211221121011—14 
Norton ....... 22221221202222114 Stevens ...... 222222222222922—15 
Hickman ..... 222222202112112—-14 Berkey ....... 222210202222222—13 
Orosby:-.i<..0 222222222222222—15 S Smith....... 212222001020222—11 


No. 5, 7 birds, $5 entrance, two moneys: J. S. Smith 5, Elliott 7, 
Crosby 7, Norton 5, Cockrell 5, Perry 4, Dunn 6, Hickman 5, 
Berkey 5, O’Brien 6, Budd 7, Stevens 2, Tramp 6. 


Monte Carlo Pigeon Shooting. 


_ Piceon shooting begins at Monte Carlo on Monday, the 17th 
inst., and will extend over iorty-six days, or six days more than 
last year, with a tctal of about £3,000 added money, exclusive of 
one or two pieces of plate and medals. During the first nine days 
there will be competitions for i of £20 only, but on Jan. 7 
a start will be made with the £40 prizes, to be shot for three times 
a week up to Monday, Jan. 21, when the International meeting 
begins. The first event in this series is the Grande Poule d’Essai, 
to be shot for on Monday, Jan. 21, this having £120 added 
money and being shot for at meters. The Prix d’Ouverture, 
which used to precede the Grand Prix du Casino, has been 
dropped, and the Grand Prix itself has very wisely been allowed 
three ~~ (Thursday, the 24th, to Saturday, the 26th), as it has 
nearly always been impossible to complete it in two. The con- 
ditions of this prize remain eachenge but instead of being im- 
mediately followed by the Prix de Monte Carlo Handicap con the 
Prix de Consolation, the latter has been discontinued, while the 
Prix de Monte Carlo, with £160 instead of £120 added, will not be 
shot for until Friday, Feb. 1, being preceded by two £40 sweep- 
stakes earlier in the week. In the first week of February there 
will be the Prix des Dahlias (£80) on the 4th; the Prix des CEillets 
(£40) on the 6th, and the Prix de Monace (£100) on the 8th 
while on Monday and Tuesday, the llth and 12th, the Triennial 
Champion Prize of £400 will be shot for. Count Voss was the 
winner of this in 1898, the five previous victors being Signor 
Mainette Ghido, 1895; Signor Creste Galette, 1892; Mr. alter 
Blake, 1889, Mr. H. Cholmondeley Pennell, 1886, and M. Lafond, 
1883. After the championship contest—25 birds at 27 meters—there 
will still be twenty prizes, thirteen of £20 and seven of £40, to be 
shot for, this bringing the season up to March 30, when it will 
close with the Prix de Cloture, a handicap with £200 added, as 
seria £400 fect pu _The yous : lence of the actos 
is left, as it has since M. iondin’s regrette eath, to 
Baron de Boissieu.—London Field = 





Crosby—Elliott Contest. for Cast Iron. Medal. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 27.—The contest for- the Cast I 
medal to-day, between Messrs. j. A, R. Elliott and W. R Crosby, 
the latter the challenger, resulted in a victory for.the former. The 
weather was unfavorable. There was a head wind and good birds. 
The scores: 
WR. Crosby, 


JAR Eliott... -.. 


. with a dead bir 





Elliott Diamond Medals. 


_Kawsas Crry, Dec. 23.—The: monthly shoots fot the | 
diamond medals, representing the local championship at bo 
birds and targets, have had a good effect in increasing interest 
in sport over the traps during the past year. At the monthly 
shoot, which took place yesterday at Washington Park, there were 


ott 
live 


about twenty-five contestants. The competition was decidedly 
spirited, as it was the last opportunity to get in for the final 
shoot-off for absolute possession of the trophies of 1900. 


Under the conditions, the winners of the trophies at the twelve 
monthly shoots (former winners always bolas barred) will meet 
on Wedn y next, the opening day of Bob Elliott’s holiday 
tournament, to shoot off for the championship medals. Both are 
handicap shoots. The live-bird event is at 25 birds, regulations 
rules, excepting distance handicap, which sends the shooter back 
KA 5 straight. The target race is at § birds, 
: : cap. 

The live-bird shoot yesterday was a hot one, and resulted in 
four ties on straight scores, Newt Beach, J. M. Curtice, Gtor, 
Stockwell and Tom-Norton, all shooting in perfect form. The 
latter, however, was not eligible to win, as he had not participated 
in the five monthly shoots required to secure a place. 
shoot-off between Beach, Curtice and Stockwell for a place, in 
the finals, the former won, killing 5 more straight. Beach’s per- 
sistency during the year for a chance in the general shoot-off has 
been one of the features of the year’s work at the traps, as yester- 
day was the fourth time that he has been in the monthly shoot-off. 


lyd. after each 
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J M Curtice 
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Dr J P Jackson 
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SUPINE * xs canna puliohs nilsedgeve+chesteups 121122—18 
rhé monthly scores for the year follow: 

W S Allen .. 20 21 24 23 22 .. 2324... 23 
B Porter... Pi. er Pe CC 
Fe esasccsesccccnssvebsesens 19 24 20 .. .. 23 22 .. 20 21 22 

W A Smith oo oo 424.. 3.. .. 3 B19 

25. sis tensoabestekarek be cores oo 2021 21232900 .. M.. 

ores nn aeheanne ee sie 20.... 21421... 21%.. 
i i cans ccnchehats toot 21 23 22 21 21 23 25 25 22 23 22 .. 
POF MM PIanck,........cccccccccee 18 21 21 .. 22 23 19 25 24... 2018 

ip RT atess pévedececesacecon -- 2218... 222223 ....4BB.. 

nen cckhan eecosnnsad 000-00 20 co ED co op MEE co: EE on 

ST dS cbaponsnkaseshnentsae oo 6 2B... BWBW.. .. WMB.. 

fo See era 21 24 22 23 24 24 .. 23 25 ...28 

i: As so sieancpasénporeee e+» 21 21 20 21 23 21 .. 24... 24:19 18 

W N Howe.........sccccsoseccceee 20 20 20 22 22 23 22 21........ 

SEED osscsaaniescsuseuieuen aa 20 23 24 23 20 22 23 21 24 .. 25 

J Recency ppensersesundevevenpenh oo OF EP et Te oe. 00: ce HR-08 os. ce 
M Herman - «» 23 20 24 21 23... .. 24 22 22 22° 

Ei SL Sake bandh Doeetakbenenme 23 18 17 23 19 21 20 23 24... .. .. 

C Wright....... 21 2119 2319 .. .. 2324... 2223 

A C Holmes 0 SE TF ne DE we 00 oo Bee DO 

R Overly ..... PA oD eee Oe 

F A Fernkas ee Ue MEE 04 $0. oc on Uke a an 

FM Berkey... cccccccecccvccccesee oe 19 211817 .. .. 23 23 28 23 & 

C B Cockrill «+ oo 23 24 23 2423 1. Mh... B 

SS Millett...... 7 ...8.82B3NS..B.. 

A F Rickmers..........scccvescess-o0 os 23 .. .. 22 23 24 24 21 23 2 

ean CPEIOE soo cccgeccccsccvcccces 2% 00 os 00 23 20 24 23 23 22 .. 25 

td Hickman.. 18... .. .. 2%... 28 24232 21M 

J P Jackson... oo ee se 21... 22 23 23 23 22 .. 

ots ca canke sec ccambiinn ke, Me 20... .. .. 23242119 %.. 

GF 0 Es ceseacapesesncce coccce SB oe cc Mh oc ce SB OB oe SB os 

F Hodges....... oe oe ce so SE MB.UE oo EE oe OE ce 

GE Fe MONG occccsevcecssets coccce oo SB co OO OB ce oe oe BB ID ce ce 

James WaHItrFrep. 
* ‘ ‘ . 7. 
Mississippi Valley” Notes. 
Dr.. Spencer defeated Henry Griesedick for the Mermod 
trophy, at live birds, at the Dupont Park range, St. Louis, Christ- 
mas Day. The birds were a rather mixed lot, with some very 


fast ones, and the air was filled with flying snow, making the 
shooting difficult. Griesedick defended the trophy at 38yds., and 
had rather the hard end of the draw on birds. Spencer shot at 
28yds., and killed his birds nicely and in good time. The score: 





Griesedick « + -2201*2021°02112**22222221—18 
EEE: ; ina godin vvarenchsdocnseongstehecsad 22222222222022222222*2202—22 


_Heilman won the montly live-bird medal shoot of the Peoria 
Gun Club, on the 23d inst., making the only straight score. The 
wind was blowing hard at the time, and owing to the weather 
conditions, attendance was small. 

Mr. J. S. Fanning, one of the new Indians, announces to the 
rest of the tribe that he expects to move over and “mix it” a 
little more with the boys next season, having plowed up the 
ground pretty well through the East the past season. We will 
all be glad to see him back on the old standing ground. 

Mr. A. B. Daniels states that interest in shooting has been 
more general than ever in and about Denver during the present 
fall and winter. The sportsmen there are planning for a big 
circuit shoot during the coming year. 


Brewer Defeats Dickson. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 26.—Match shot Monday, Dec. 24, be- 
tween Capt. Jack Brewer and H. Dickson, of Newburgh. Terms: 
100 birds, a side, American Association rules, 30yds. rise, 


loser to pay for birds. The birds were an exceptionally fast lot, 
and some very good kills were made. At the 77th round Mr. Dick- 
son withdrew, for he could not hold the fast pace that Capt. Jack 
was shooting: 
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Gro. C. Lesounen. 


Hifle ae at Gallery. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


Final shoot of Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club for 
The rain prevented the marksmen from shooting 
but a large number of members were present and good scores 
made at the final shoot of the year for the Columbia Pistol and 
Rifle Club at Harbor View yesterday. Geo. W. Hi , who won 
the “booby” prize last December, to-day won “chii and made 
two 41s in_succession with the pistol, which gave him a good 
margin on Becker and Dr, Twist for the all comers’ pistol medal. 
He also won the pistol and rifle class Young went after 
Daiss and gained 8 points on his first score with revolver, This 
put Daiss on his mettle, and he made 41, 46, and 47, consecutive 
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Capt. Kuhnle’s .22 rim-fire shooting is probably entitled to a 
record under the conditions, j : F 

Corp. Wuerschmidt won the “booby” prize, which consisted of 
a naae Samed (?).mounted on engraved leather, and presented 
by ge Mannel, our own artist. ¢ 

We are proud of our Kindergarten. At last they are talking 
English at the Bund meetings. F. O. Young resigned as delegate 
to the Bund recently, and Dr. H. W. Hunsaker was “—ouee 
in his place, from the Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. When it 
was announced at the last masting of Bund that Young had re- 
signed, one of Young’s friends (?) jumped to his feet and ex- 
claimed, with great vehemence, jot’s goot! Dot’s goot!” Still 
we live and hope to shoot another day.” 
The scores in the various events were as follows: 
Twist revolver medal: C. M. Daiss 41, 46, 47, 52, 53; F. 


48, 53. 

Pistol medals: Geo. Hoadley 41, 41, 48, 63, 64, 63; Dr. J. 
Twist 50, 54, 74, 76, 66, 71, 74, 66. 

Rifle medal, .22 and .25cal.: Capt. Fred Kuhnle 19, 19, 21, 22, 
28, 25; Dr. J. F. Twist 19, 24, 24, 24, 31. 3 

Military and pepsating rifle medals, Creedmoor count: F. 0. 
Youn , 45, 45; P. Becker 46. z 

At 3 o’clock the team match was called, with Capt. Fred Kuhnle 
and P. Becker. This match calls for 5 shots with rifle and 5 
shots with pistol. The member making the best score is crowned 
chief for the ensuing year. This honor. was won by George W. 
Hoadley. Capt. Becker’s team won, with a total of 680, against 
Capt. Kuhnle’s 610. Scores of teams: 

ea: t. P. Becker 88, F. O. Young 67, E. Hovey 82, G. W. Hoadley 
66, Dr. J. F. Twist %, Dr. H. W. Hunsaker 77, E. A. Allen 7%, 
F. W. Page 129; total 680. ] 

Capt. F. Kuhnle 88, A. H. Pape 72, C. M. Daiss 69, G. Mannel 
120, Mrs. G, Mannel 99, Mrs. C. F, Waltham 100, F. S. Washburn 
94, Corp. Wuerschmidt 168; total 610. ; 

The annual banquet was held in the evening, and the yearly 
medals and prizes were awarded as follows: 
awn medals, open to members only, one score per month, best 

ive win: 


Rifle, experts: 
F 


“ 


oO. 
F. 
22, 


Wo ccnctanccodecsscocondetguoceseses 48 49 53 56 58—264 
Be TE BB Grccccceccccvccccccssccqevccusesecceess 49 5l 54 55 56—265 
Sharpshooters: 
CM OS I a ee eo ef 
Marksmen: 
Ch Pe ic ctwsaccocececsvccccdoescccccksces 65 75 88 103 106—437 
Pistol, ex Ss: 
FO =. Br et i a, oan 32 44 45 47 48-217 
2 2! Seer ee ee 
Young’s score of 217 ties the club record. 
Sharpshooters: 
GW BOOM ccccccccccccccccccccesccscccccere 41 69 Gl 64 69—294 
Marksmen: 
EE oi dccuestnndieasentSse¥assepecans 56 59 71 78 82—346 


All comers’ and members’ re-entry matches, 10 best scores, rifle 






medal: 
WF FD TB eccdcccctcccecdoccccccccs 38 41 42 43 43 44 44 45 47 47—434 
Members’ rifle s barred): 
-seees-00 51 67 69 69 69 71 66 67—648 
C M Daiss....... aaae ....56 60 66 67 67 67 64 68 71 64—650 
All comers’ pistol medal (presented by Wm. Glindemann): 
FO Be cceccicnvcvsecesscccuas 39 40 40 40 41 41 44 44 45 46—420 


Members’ pistol medal, experts barred (presented by George 
Mannel): 


G W Hoadley..ccccvcccccscccccccces 41 41 43 45 48 49 52 53 54 57—483 

De J FF Twidb.cccscccccscccccccsccccs 50 59 54 54 55 55 55 55 54 54532 
Dr, J. F. Twist’s all comers’ revolver medal: 

CM DbeBeccccccccescescccccccccced 41 42 43 46 46 46 46 47 48 49—454 

FO FO cocccecccccescvcncsseses 37 43 46 46 48 51 51 51 61 51—475 


Both men beat the revolver record for 10 best scores, which was 


Members’ revolver medal (experts barred): 


BD Fie bas cvcenccsscccecetscecsecss 47 51 54 58 60 60 61 62 63 64—580 
All ar military and repeating rifle medal (Creedmoor 

count): 

DD Boe cacnsvicccecécccccecsed 48 48 48 48 47 47 47 47 47 47—474 

it SP Medrestanbintacnvsveesessed 48 47 47 47 47 46 46 46 46 45—465 

FP BaCNE ec ccocecceccceccccccoccosesocs 48 47 46 46 46 45 45 45 45 45—458 


Young gave Becker 20 points handicap and forfeits the medal to 
Becker by 4 points. 


All comers’ .22 and .25 rifle medal (presented by F. O. Young): 
CORE TRE indvicccscccccesvesess 16 17 17 17 18 18 19 19 19 20—180 


A. B. Dorrell): 

ORS S| NR er rere 18 19 21 22 23 23 24 24 24 24-223 
Pe ina ondicckvngenesoasstus 19 22 22 23 24 24 25 25 25 26—235 
Be Se Wen s ctndeccccsvecessa 20 22 24 24 26 26 29 27 27 29—-256 


Capt. Fred Kuhnle presented a 5 o’clock tea set to the lady ma- 
king the most shots in the (inch) ring. It was won by Mrs, C. F. 
Waltham with 69. 

The diploma for best all-round shooting was won by F. O. 
Young, who tied the record with 408 points, two scores with each 
weapon—revolver, 37, 43; pistol, 39, 40, 22; rifle, 20, 21; rifle, 38, 41; 
military, 64, 65. mC: Youne, Rec. Sec’y. 


Elite Schuetzen Corps, of Brooklyn. 


Art the regular shoot of the Elite Schuetzen Corps, Captain, Geb. 


Kraus, held on Dec. 21, at Louis G. Mertz’s shooting gallery, 
corner Broadway and Jefferson street, the following scores were 
made: C. orney 243, L. Zoellner 242, J. Kauimann 240, I. 


Martin 238 Zimmermann 238, C, Kaufmann 232, J. Zimmermann 
230, F. A. Schlitz, M.D..,. 229, Spangenberg 216, L. G. Mertz 202. 
Cuartes K. Hoernine, S, M. 


Canoeing. 
—©——_ 
American Canoe Association, 1900-1901. 


Commodore, C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Can. 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street anu Avenue A, 


Bayonne, N. J. a nd sl lll 
Division Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Henry M. Dater, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., H. D. Hewitt, Burlington, N. J. ; 
Purser, Joseph F, Eastmond, 199 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., C, P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., Dr. C. R, nig Perry, N. Y. 
Purser, Lyman P. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Louis A. Hall, Newton, Mass, 
Rear-Com., C. M. Latprey, Lawrence, Mass. 
Purser, A. Kimberly, Lawrence Experimental 


Lawrence, Mass, 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., G. A. Howell, Toronto, Can. ; 
Rear-Com., R. Easton Serna, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 
Purser, R. Norman Brown, Toronto, Can. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Wm. C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich. 
Rear-Com.,’ F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Station, 


wr 
i. Official organ, Forrest anp Stream. 


New York C. C. 


THE annual election took place Dec. 13, and ‘the 





following were elected: Pres., Calvin Tompkins; Capt., 
R. W. Spier; Sec’y, Woolsey Carmalt; Purser, H. H. 
Smythe; Trustees, D. D. Allerton, R. W. Spier, Louis 


B. Jennings; Auditing Committee, W. B. Houghton, 
Eg ag, a ore. 3 ag abd 
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From the* Connecticut Lakes” to 
Lake Kennebago. 


THe Connecticut lakes had always had the charm of 
being in the wilderness, far from civilization, and as the 
Rangeleys had also been in that mysterious somewhere 
it was deemed wise to spend the short time allowed for 
a vacation in the territory situated between the two above 
localities. This trip was found to be practicable after 
numerous correspondences and consulting maps, but no 
person was found who had made the trip. 

The trip commenced at Lowell, Mass., June 2, 1900. 
A train was taken to Boston, and on the Eastern Divi- 
sion to Portland, arriving there on time at 12:05 P. M. 
After dinner in the dining room, and a smoke, the 1 
o’clock train was taken on the Maine Central for West 
Stewartstown, N. H. This is one of the pleasantest rides 
that can be imagined, as the scenery is ever changing. 
Sebago Lake, but a few miles from Portland, is a beau- 
tiful sheet of water, and from all accounts furnishes ex- 
cellent fishing. Through the Crawford Notch are to be 
had some of the grandest views that one can wish for. 
Snow had left most of the mountains, but on Mt. Wash- 
ington were still to be seen large patches of white, which 
were the silent reminders of the bleak winter nights, 
when thinking of the summer camps, in a warm room, is 
almost as pleasant as the camps themselves. Just before 
Crawford’s is reached, the steep falls on the other side 
of the notch glisten like so many jewels. Soon after 
leaving the White Mountains the train follows the Con- 
necticut River, crossing it the last time at West Stew- 
artstown, which was reached about 7 P. M. The night 
is usually spent at the West Stewartstown Hotel, but 
as that had been burning since morning, and was a mass 
of ruins, a carriage was taken to the Canaan House, 
just across, the river in Vermont. Canada forms the 
northern limit of Canaan, and in fact the water used 
on the hotel table comes from a hill in Canada, but a 
few rods north of the hotel. 

There had been a heavy rain all duy, and it ended in 
a disagreeable drizzle, so the evening had to be spent 
under shelter. “Ten Nights in a Bar Room,” given by 
Boston talent, was extensively advertised for that even- 
ing, so with about fifty enthusiasts one act was en- 
dured, but one was sufficient to satisfy all the dramatic 
cravings of the early evening. Canaan and West Stew- 
artstown are lighted by electricity generated by water 
power, and this, taken together with a hotel heated by 
steam, gives it quite a citified appearance. About 
o’clock Sunday morning, in company with Mr. E. M. 
Bateman, scaler for the Connecticut River Lumber Co.— 
and by the way, all northern New Hampshire is owned 
by that company—one of the finest rides was had up the 
valley of the river to the First Connecticut Lake, and 
although the elevation increases a thousand feet or more 
in the eighteen-mile drive, still there is a hill 


scarcel 
that a horse cannot easily trot over, and the road fe kept 
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in first-class repair. The river itself is grand, and at 
one place the falls are so abrupt, and occur so fre- 
quently, that even the rivermen cannot run the river in 
their bateaus, but must be carried around by teams. 
Log jams occur among these rapids, and over half a mil- 
lion feet of logs are destroyed annually by the dynamite 
used to break up the jams. The Connecticut lakes are 
used as a reservoir to serve in dry weather, when more 
water is needed to float the logs over the various 
rapids. The rain of Saturday had raised the water in 
the lakes 18 inches, and all the brooks seemed like 
miniature rivers. At the First Lake there is a modern 
hotel, with accommodations for fifty guests. In the 
fishing season this hotel is used as a stopping place 
before proceeding to Second Lake, where the fisherman 
ig more certain to get a good catch. After dinner at the 
First Lake House, an eight-mile drive over fair roads 
brings one to the Second Lake House or Idlewild. Be- 
tween Canaan and the First Lake numerous houses are 
scattered along the road, besides the village of Pitts- 
burg, but a short way from the First Lake the houses 
disappear, and with the exception of the camps at the 
Second and Third lakes there are no signs of man, and 
with only the vast forest stretching northward. The 
fishing in the Second Lake consists principally of lake 
trout, locally known as lunge, and square-tailed or 
brook trout. While sitting on the piazza that evening 
two fellows brought in eight lunge that weighed 27 
pounds. Monday, June 4, was spent fishing on Second 
Lake, and the only luck that can be had is by “plug 
fishing’—that is, fishing from an anchored boat with 
live bait. Some trolling is done, but it is rather the ex- 
ception; seven lunge, four of which weighed 18% pounds, 
and two cusk were the result of the day’s sport. It is 
quite unusual to catch cusk in the day time, as they are 
extremely logy, and bite ordinarily at night only. Owing 
to the limits of the two weeks allotted to this vacation 
trip, the Third Lake could not be visited, but this Lake 
= excellent fly and bait fishing for brook trout 
only. 

On Tuesday, June 5, was experienced for the first time 
the feeling of being in the primeval forest, where no one 
had been for a number of years. In company with a 
guide, James O. Reynolds, the trip for Parmachenee was 
begin at 5 A. M. The first mile was across the lake. 
The morning was unusually cold, as there had been a 
hard frost during the night, but, thanks due to that cold- 
ness, not a fly or mosquito was seen that day. There 
used to be a trail to the head of Parmachenee Lake, but 
since that lake has become private grounds the trail 
has been abandoned, so with no trail and nothing but 
a general direction to guide him, Jim landed at the 
lower end of Parmachenee Lake at just the point he ex- 
pected to be at 10:40 A. M. Two stops had been made 
on the trip—one at the height of land between the Con- 
necticut and — rivers, and the other at Hamel’s 
logging camp, about four miles from Parmachenee. : Here 
there were two F who were keeping the camp 
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during the summer, and they very kindly walked te 
Parmachenee and took the poms pack that jim had 
cafried since early mous. A few miles west of Hamel’s 
Camp a spotted trail was found which led directly to the 
camp and which proved of great assistance, as it showed 
us that we were nearing our destination, and also for a 
tree which had been cut and used for a bridge over the 
little Magalloway River. A fine view was had of a doe 
licking salt at one of the deserted camps, and she stayed 
in sight in the open for a number of minutes. Lunch 
was eaten at the landing on Parmachenee Lake, 
soon after the trip was renewed for the Magalloway 
River. A guide had already been engaged to be at the 
Scow Landing on that afternoon, so he was waiting at 
the Forks Camp, which is about a mile and a half above 
the Scow Landing. This point was reached at just 1 
P. M., after an eight-hour tramp, with less than an hour 
for resting. The gait that was kept» must have been 
over two miles an hour, so it is fair to presume that from 
Second Connecticut Lake to the Scow Landing on the 
Magalloway River must be in the vicinity of twenty 
miles. 

Parmachenee Lake and thousands of acres of land 
around it are controlled by the Parmachenee Club, which 
has a membership of about sixty sportsmen from various 
parts of the country. These members and their guests 
come as far as Colebrook, N. H., by train, where the 
night is spent. 

The next day the stage is taken for Errol through the 
Dixville Notch, and up the valley of the Magalloway 
River to the head of Aziscoos Falls, which lie in the 
settlement of Wilson’s Mills. Here the club steamer 
meets them and carries them about twelve miles to 
Meadow Camp, arriving there in the early evening. This 
camp is owned by the club, but the public can be accom- 
modated here. ; . 

After a night at the camp, canoes or boats, with guides, 
are taken the next day for the Forks Camp, or if the 
water is very low, only as far as the Scow Landing, one 
and a half miles below. Here the buckboard is met and 
taken about five miles to the shore of Parmachenee 
Lake, and after a short row or paddle Camp Caribou, 
on an island, is reached, on which is located the main 
camp and base of supplies for those members who wish 
to spend their time in some of the numerous camps in 
the vicinity of the lake, and owned by the club, Thus, 
after arriving at Colebrook, which may be a day or two’s 
journey, it takes two days more to reach the camp at 
Lake Parmachenee. At the Forks Camp is a con- 
venient building, but as it was locked a log shanty at 
the Scow Landing used as a store house was taken for 
a shelter that night. It had no door, and was thor- 
oughly ventilated, but with a mattress ef about 6 inches 
of fir balsam boughs and a long walk just finished noth- 
ing more was needed, and as soon as the evening twi- 
light began three men lay down on nature’s own bed 
and very soon were sleeping as one can sleep only when 
the fragrance of the woods lulls him to dreamland. Just 
before retiring a young rabbit came hopping along and 
jumped into the cabin, but it was useless to try to catch 
him, as he went out through an opening in the logs. 
After a refreshing night’s sleep breakfast was had at 
half-past 4, so that Jim might get an early start back to 
the Connecticut Lake. 

As soon as he left, the trip was continued down to 
Upper Metallock, where a few small trout were caught, 
but the river was exceptionally high fox that time of the 

ear, and the fish bit very poorly. Dinner was had at 
Mintow Camp, where the night was also spent, four 
miles below Upper Metallock, and after dinner a few 
more trout and a smelt 10% inches long, a record- 
breaker, were taken from Metallock. At this season of 
the year when the water is still high in the river, great 
advantage is taken of the “cut-offs,” which are channels 
cut across bends, so that the logs have a straighter course 
to follow and are much less liable to cause trouble by 
ming. 

The next morning the trip was continued down the 
river with a short visit at a camp on Lower Metallock, 
and at the Narrows, eight miles below Meadow Camp, 
fishing was again enjoyed. 

Two other parties were already there, and one of them 
carried away over 15 pounds of trout, while we caught 
ten trout, the largest weighing 2% pounds. 

From the Narrows to the dam at Aziscoos Falls is 
about seven miles. Here the canoe was left, and the lug- 
gage was carried to the hotel at Wilson’s Mills, about 

ve miles, where supper was had. After supper a team 
was taken for Errol, and the night spent at Will Allén’s. 

The trip down the river from Wilson’s Mills was 
abandoned, owing to the logs being in the river at Errol, 
and also the inability to get a canoe. Side trips up the 
Swift and Dead Diamond rivers would have well repaid 


the trouble, besides giving good fishing in their upper 
waters. 


The morning of June 8 started in with rain, but as the 
trip had to be continued, a canoe was taken up the river 
and out into Umbagog Lake, where the steamer was 
met and taken to Sunday Cove. Between here and 
Middle Dam is a decidedly second-rate buckboard road 
about five miles long. On this road odd views of Rapid 
River are had, and at this time logs were still coming 
down, and in fact just as Middle Dam was reached the 
last of the logs were sluiced through. 

Middle Dam is located at the outlet of the Lower 
Richardson Lake, and the accommedations consist of the 
hoetl Anglers’ Retreat and a few log cabins. Of course 
the pool below the dam is one of its chief attractions, 
but fine fishing is had in the Lake, and also in Pond-in- 
the-River, about half a mile below the dam, and being a 
part of Rapid River, which has widened out, so that a 
small lake is formed. 

After dinner the services of a guide were secured—the 
last guide was left at Wilson’s Mills, as he was not 
familiar with the Rangeley system, and it might not be 
out of place to say here that guides of one section are 
noticeably jealous of those of other sections, and unless 
one had been in the different parts of the same regions 
mae —— to ogg eRe tena pes of ten or twenty 

iles, according to the guide’s wledge of the country 
there was absolutely no 
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A CHEAP ICE-BOAT. 


canoe from Parmachenee Lake to Rangeley, and to carry 
a tent for shelter at night, but, as was shown afterward, 
this method of tenting, as the guides call it, is very sel- 
dom used, as camps are scattered all through the 
region. 

At Middle Dam but one tent was available, and this 
was at Dyke’s Camp, about two miles below the landing 
at South Arm. On the way down to South Arm one 3 
pound salmon and one 3/4-pound trout were caught, afd 
on cleaning the trout full-sized spawn was found with 
the embryonic spawn just forming. This is quite ari 
unusual occurrence, and the guide had seen it occur 
bist once before. The carry from South Arm to-Dyke’s 
Camp is over the regular stage route from Andover. The 
camp was the neatest and fitted up the most cofn- 
yeniently of any camp met on the trip. The hand of a 
woman was evident everywhere, from the scalloped paper 
on the shelves to the well-swept floor. 

After a night’s sleep and a good breakfast, the return 
to the South Arm was made with the tent; and against 
a hard west wind, blowing directly down the Arm, it 
took four hours to row the four miles to Middle Dam, 
which was reached in time for a late dinner. The guide 
suggested a side trip to B Pond, in which by law no 
fishing is allowed except with the fly, and any sportsman 
fond of fly-fishing as it ought to be, should not fail to 
spend a day or more on this small sheet of water. B 

ond is reached from Middle Dam by walking a short 
way td Pond-in-the-River, rowing to the head of the 
rapids in Rapid River, and a good trail from here leads 
directly to the pond. In the pond is an island, on which 
is a house owned at one time by the late Gov. Russell 
of Massachusetts. The trout are fighters, and will run 
from I to 3 pounds in ag There is a camp here 
run in connection with the Middle Dam House. 

The trout rose well that afternoon, and a double of 
2 pounds and 1% pounds was landed, but the next 
morning was too clear and still, so few rises were gotten. 


As another party was due that night, we left at noon 


am, and with the naene ones started for 
e 


the Narrows, an 1 near th of the 
wife of the famous Indian chief M tent was 
hardly necessary, as the night was warm an , and 

was the only night it was used. 
In trolling the next morning from. the Narrows to 
noe Dem, bet one smal. tron wet. stredk. The usual 
la of boats was moving from the lake ap.to the pool 


near the dam, and back, but it was an off day and but 
few catches were made. The steamer was taken for 
Bemis, where a rowboat was again hired, and we trolled 
to Haines’ Landing, with but one strike, and failed to 
land him. The road from Haines’ Landing to Rangeley 
is much better than the average country road and about 
one and one-half miles in length. Rangeley Lake is 
the only lake in the Rangeley system whose waters have 
not been dammed up for rafting purposes, and its shores 
lined with live trees are in great contrast to the dead 
stumps which stand as tombstones around the other 


‘lakes, 


After a six-mile sail 6n the steamer, at the other end 
of the lake is Rangeley village, quite an enterprising . 
town, with a number of stores, which contain everything 
in the sporting line, both for hunting and fishing. The 
Rangeley Lake Hotel is of course the center of sporting 
life in the town, but later in the season, when the fishing 
ceases, it changes into a regular summer hotel, with its 
“piazza sports,” as the guides call them. 

Acting again on the guide’s suggestion, we decided to 
try our luck at Kennebago Lake, and accordingly the 
next morning set out afoot for the nine-mile walk to the 
Lake. The stage was just leaving the post office as we 
started, and arrived half an hour later than we did at the 
Lake. Loon Lake, about half-way out, has been re- 
cently stocked with salmon, and is yielding some re- 
markable catches, which goes te show that salmon must 
— rapidly in these Rangeley waters. 

At Kennebago we were given a camp at the lower end 
of the Lake and spent the next two days fishing the 
lake and Se stream, with fair success. 

Thursday noon farewells were said to Kennebago, and 
the homeward trip was commenced—part of the way to 
Rangeley in the buckboard and part on horseback. 


Friday morning at 6:10 A. M. the narrow gauge car- 


ried a very unwillin passenger to Farmington, and de- 
livered him to the i. Central, which in turn at Port- 
land shifted the responsibility to the Boston & Maine, 


which delivered him safely at his home. Of the two 
weeks spent on 


: trip there were but two rainy da: 
—one on Umba Lake in the steamer and in - a 


board to Middle Dam, and the last day at Kenne- 


ba 
The trolling season was near its end, and the fy-fshing 


what catches were made 
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Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream _ should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


A Cheap Ice-Boat. 


_ THe yachting season in most parts of the country be- 
ing comparatively short, yachtsmen are naturally ready to 
take up any substitute during the winter months. In- 
terest in ice boating has increased during the last few 
years, and as we have had many requests for a design of 
an ice boat that combines simple construction and small 
expense, we publish one this week that has been tried and 
found satisfactory. She will no doubt interest all boat 
sailers, whether yachtsmen or canoeists, who contemplate 
taking up the sport. 

The excitement of ice boating is only equaled by its 
uncertainty. Except in specially favored locations an ice 
boat when wanted at all is wanted in a hurry, and being 
cumbrous and unwieldy things to house and care for, it 
is likely to suffer from neglect and abuse in the long in- 
tervals of disuse. The accompanying drawings show an 
ice boat of very simple and inexpensive construction 
which is very satisfactory as a sailer and yet can be 
taken apart or put together in a-few minutes. 

There are many localities where a small ice boat of 
this sort kept always ready to be put together would 
furnish a great deal of sport, the construction being only 
a little more difficult or expensive than the many crude 
makeshifts which are thrown together in a hurry wherever 
a clear field of ice presents itself, and which, when the 
sailing is over, are left to fall to pieces on the shore. 

The dimensions are as follows: 

Runner plank 
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Mainsail— 
a ee eee er ore eee Sft. 7 in. 
MINS ia «nase haa v it o< iglares tine ag aa 2oft. 
PD ai de vice vawadecerdecdhe ch aes cas 135 sq. ft. 
Ji 
BS Siok voc beets eg ebebawes do weer 13ft. 3 in 
PE Ds scat 6 wine'd WEL Ae e066 dae wese 12ft. 
le Blee 64 oc tno Nahas teas 0 4ft. 6 in 
BE fau ded<ss <cosstbubess<ceben 27 sq. ft 
po Ee ee eee ae 162 sq. ft 
ool he oe ere ere 200lbs. 


The keel is a stick of dry white pine 6x6in. tapered to 
4x4in, at the after end, and from the mast forward cham- 
fered and then rounded to a diameter of 2in. at the band. 
The runner plank is also of white pine 4in. wide, 7in. 
deep at the middle and tapering to 3¥in. at each end. 
One bolt of %in. diameter connects it with the keel; at 
each end is a casting of iron with a socket on top, into 
which the end of the plank fits, being secured by two 
bolts, one an eye bolt and one a plain machine bolt in. 
tapped into the casting. On top of the keel is a plank of 
white pine 15in. wide and tin. thick, stiffened beneath by 
chocks of 1%4in. pine. The plank is bolted through the 
keel, as shown. The rudder stock is a composition of 
iron casting; or oak may be used, being cheaper. It is 
slotted for the runner, which is held by a %in. bolt, the 
hole in the runner being %in. All runners are of cast 
iron %in. thick and aan. wide, the two main runners 
being 2ft. 6in. long and the rudder 1ft. 8in. long. The 
boom is 134in. in diameter and the gaff 1%4in. The sails 


are of 6%0z. single-bighted cotton, costing $12. The 
jib stay shrouds and side stays are of %4in. galvanized 
iron wire rope, all set up with turnbuckles and shackles. 


The plank will hold three persons, the weight being so 
distributed that there is little strain on the boat. rhe 
cost of the whole construction, including sails and rigging, 
is under $45, the castings for runners, chocks wad tare 
der stock, with the necessary fittings, costing about $12. 


Interlake Yachting Association. 


A most enthusiastic and harmonious session of the In- 
terlake Yachting Association was held to-day in Toledo 
for the goers of arranging the time and place of the 
regatta for 1901, and for the transaction such other 
business as might be presented, The representatives of 








W. R. Huntington 
and I. N. Richardson, Cleveland Y. C.; W. D. Moebs, 
Detroit Y. C.; J. B. Rathbone, Detroit Boat Club Yachts- 


the variotis organizations included: 


men; George T. Bliss, Erie Y. C.; F. B. Rawson, San- 
dusky Y. e; M. B. Vorce, Lakewood Yachting Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland; R. D. Potter, Toledo Yachting Asso- 
ciation; F. B. Kruse, Maumee River Y. C., Toledo; F. B. 
Pritchard, Up-River Y. C., Toledo, and William Haas, 
Put-in-Bay Y. C. In addition to the gentlemen named, 
who were the regularly accredited delegates to the meet- 
ing, there were present a number of the leading yachts- 
men from the various cities of the Association, with a very 
liberal sprinkling of Toledoans. 

Prior to the business session, an elaborate course din- 
ner was served at the Boody, at which about fifty of the 
visitors and their hosts were seated. Ex-Com. S. O. 
Richardson, of Toledo, formerly Commodore of the In- 
terlake Association, presided, and very happy after-dinner 
talks were made Ex-Com, Anderson, of Sandusky; 
Ex-Com. Bliss, of Erie; Com. Huntington, of the Cleve- 
land Y. C., Cleveland; Com. Dexter, of Detroit; Com. 
Richardson, of the Lakewood Y. C., of Cleveland, and 
Com. Haas, of Put-in-Bay. The general spirit of the 
remarks was that it was time to “get together,” brushing 
aside all prior differences, and make the forthcoming 
regatta the most successful in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 


Arrangements for the regatta were perfected this even- 
ing at a business meeting held in the rooms of the Toledo 
Yachting Association, Com. Huntington, of the Interlake 
Association, presiding. and Mr. W. F. Seitz acting as 
secretary. e Maumee and Up-River clubs were ad- 
mitted to membership, and the resignation of the West 
End Y. C., of Detroit, previously tendered, was accepted 
without comment. . Ryder, of Detroit, and S. O. 
Richardson, of Toledo, were chosen as delegates to future 
meetings of the Yacht Racing Union. 

When the question of the location of the coming regatta 
was under consideration, invi‘ations were tendered from 
Erie, Sandusky and Put-in-Bay. The latter was sec- 
onded by Manager aaa of Hotel Victory, who made 
some very definite as well as satisfactory promises of 
co-operation. On a vote of the delegates, Put-in-Bay 
crossed the finish line an easy winner. ‘ 

The details of the regatta were placed in the hands of a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Foon F. Anderson, of 
Sandusky, chairman; John B. Rathbone, of Detroit; John 
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Barth, of Cleveland; Fred B. Pritchard and Jack Mc- 
Kenzie, of Toledo. This committee met immediately 
after the adjournment of the session and decided to hold 
the regatta from July 15 to 10, both dates inclusive. It 
is understood that the Put-in-Bay meet is so scheduléd as 
to avoid any conflict with prospective regattas at Buffalo, 
Erie and Chicago. The annual ball of the Association 
will probably be held at Hotel Victory on the evening of 
July 16, that date being subject to further conference with 








BALD EAGLE II. UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


Manager McCreary. The social features of the regatta 


will be under the direction of a reception committee, in- 
cluding John L. Dexter, of Detroit, chairman; Frank R. 
Frey, of Tolede, and M. B, Vorce, of Cleveland. Com. 
Dexter made an excellent reputation for himself last 
year in a similar capacity, and all the gentlemen con- 
cerned in the management of the meet are determined to 
make it the best of the series. 

It is generally believed among the yachting men who 
expressed an opinion on the subject to-night, that the 
members of the Association who have withdrawn have 
done so under a misapprehension, and that when matters 


are more fully understood they will reconsider their © 


recent action and again unite with their former 
in promoting this most delightful recreation on the waters 
of Lake Erie. Jay Beez. 

_ Torxpo, O., Dec, 22. 
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BALD EAGLE II.—DESIGNED BY A. C. BOWER AND FRED W. MARTIN. 
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Bald Eagle IL. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Fred W. Martin we pub- 
lish the plans of Bald Eagle II. in this issue. She was 
launched too late to take part in the Lake Geneva meet 
in August, and will now be out-of class in 1902, due to the 
new rules in measurement, andthe abandonment of L.W.L. 
as a factor in measurement, which will, of course, de- 
velop a far different boat. Bald Eagle II. will be 
privileged to sail next season with the L.W.L. limit craft, 
but will be handicapped by the scantling rule, so we think 
the coming season will see some close racing between 
the old-time “feather weights” with L.W.L. as a factor in 
measurement (virtually the Seawanhaka rule) and the 
new unlimited L.W.L. craft with the heavier frame and 
hull generally, the plank being limited to “in. thick under 
the new conditions. 

This craft was designed jointly by Mr. A. C. Bower 
and Mr. Fred W. Martin, and was built in Mr. Bower's 
shop at Waukegan, Ill. The four accompanying pictures 
show the vessel under process of construction. She has an 
oak frame 5-16 and 5-8in., spaced 44in. to centers, and is 
planked with best quality of native cedar 5-16in. thick, and 
is all brass screw fastened. Her decks are laid in two 
thicknesses of cedar Min. thick, laid diagonally and cov- 
ered on top with best quality of union silk, finished with 
oil and shellac and ‘marine varnish. As will be seen by 
the interior photographs of the boat taken inside the shop, 
she is bridged and braced in the best possible manner 


with the least possible weight, Everything in the interior 
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BALD EAGLE II.—SAIL PLAN. 


being of cedar, the result is the lightest construction con- 
sistent with the necessary strength. 

None but those acquainted with this type of racing ma- 
chine know the strains that they must endure in racing 
trim, with four or five men hung out to windward; hence 
the elaborate system of bracing and bridging shown by the 
photographs, and one will know how nicely this must be 
applied when a vessel of the length, beam and depth of 
this craft can be gotten down to 8oolbs., as is Bald Eagle 
II. This, of course, is the weight of the hull proper with- 
out the centerboard and rudder, canvas or rigging, spars, 
etc., all these latter weighing about as much as the hull; 
the spars, however, are very light, being hollow, and an 
idea can be formed of their lightness when the mast 
weighs, without its metal.fittings, only 38lbs. Her center- 
board and rudder are of the best quality of saw steel, and 
the size and shape as shown by the dotted lines on the 
drawings for deep water, and the full lines for shallow 
water and the weedy bottom, the skag being a necessity 
on some of the Western inland lakes, owing to the large 
quantities of grass encountered. 

As will be seen, the vessel is far from a scow, as most 
of the modern Western craft have been of late years, and 
we think from her appearance and lines that she will not 
be far behind the new long waterline craft the coming 
season, which likely will see the last of the limited water- 
line 20-footers. 

Since she has been completed she has had no r- 
tunity to get a line on her speed outside of her oe 
port (Fox Lake Y. C.), but she has easily shown a clean 
pair of hegls to such boats as she has come in contact 





with, and many of the latter are well known fast sailers 
and have a known record, which the speed of this craft 
can easily be determined by, she having with ease beaten 
them on each and every point of sailing. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
CNGR BN S.4 6 cecaassioeutncde. sels ebe 35ft. 
RANT CAS tats doveiiee ds deh iesidvile ieee 17ft. 6in. 
Beam— 
WMMNMNNE S50t. 6 SIU Id i eae fect eave 7ft. 8in. 
BERD bob ri eos bed cae wack ae de 7ft. 4in. 
Draft— 
| RRS Set i ees a olen alleen = 6in. 
COMUNE MONIES cco nc cst nceccencs - 4ft. 3in. 
Area Sails— 
MEY Sg Sing te Case rmage vindacmae 385 sq. ft 
NE ac iS. ens oi Foclocaslimaee ase aie 93 sq. ft 
OI Dari acale Stace dh <i a acit ough ns een 478 sq. ft 


Mr. M. Hubbe has placed a contract with T. S. Marvel 
& Co., of Newburgh, N. Y., to build a steel house-boat 
for Mr. Pietre Lorillard, which will take the place ‘of the 
Caiman, burned in Florida last spring. The new boat has 
two decks, and her accommodation will be as large and 
complete as Caiman. She is 126ft. long, 22ft. beam, 84ft. 
deep and draws 212ft. of water. The power is furnished 
by two 25-horse-power Murray and Tregurtha ine 
engine motors, The boat is to be completed next July. 
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Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 28—The matter of a skipper for the 
Lawson boat seems to be the paramount issue at the 
present time. All kinds of rumors are afloat as to who 
will be the man or the men. As the matter stands now, 
it looks as though Capt. Hank Haff would be at the wheel 
of the Boston boat next season. It was stated to your 
correspondent Thursday that Capt. Haff and Mr. Lawson 
would hold a consultation the next day, after which the 
matter would be settled. 

It is known that there has been some question in re- 
gard to Capt. Watson being on board the yacht, and it 
is also known that Capt. Haff was sent for by Mr. B. B. 
Crowninshield. Several conferences have been held at 
Mr. Crowninshield’s office and at Mr. Lawson’s office, and 
from what can be learned at the present time, Capt. Haff 
has been selected to command the new yacht. 

It has been suggested that it might be possible that 
both Capt. Watson and Capt. Haff would-be found on 
the Lawson boat, but it does not seem reasonable. If both 
were on the boat, one would have to take a subordinate 
position, and while they are fast friends now, suchéa 
proceeding would be calculated to bring about a break in 
that friendship. None of the yachtsmen who have been 
spoken to about this matter have favored the idea. They 
are all of the opinion that the boat will make a better 
showing with only one captain than she would with two, 
even though those two were the finest in the land. 

The possibility of a second aspirant for Cup defender 
honors does not seem to be as great as when first ex- 
ploited. If Mr. Hanley has a possible syndicate in view, he 
should make his assertions good by naming some re- 
sponsible party who has signified his intentions to join it. 
This he has not done, and a diligent search among 
Boston yachtsmen, who might possibly be connected with 
such a scheme, has resulted in finding none who have 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. Hanley said recently that a certain New York 
man, who had plenty of funds, had become interested in 
the matter, and had asked for all particulars in regard 
to the plans, construction, cost and minor details. Mr. 
Hanley says that he thinks that this man’s interest in the 
boat at this time is a favorable omen. However that 
may be, it is said almost in the same breath that the 
syndicate is taking form. If the syndicate is taking form 
in Massachusetts, there does not seem to be any good rea- 
son why Mr. Hanley should claim that the New York 
man’s interest was of vital importance. 

It may be that Mr. Hanley has a syndicate on foot, and 
it might be that such syndicate is taking form, but it 
would be of more advantage to Mr. Hanley and would 
also be more likely to insure further interest in the 
boat, if he would give some definite statement as to what 
his prospects are. When a person says that a syndicate 
is possible for the construction of a Cup defender, it is 
usual to make good in some manner, and Boston people 
are now quite skeptical in regard to Mr. Hanley’s pos- 
sible yacht. 

There is not a yachtsman around Boston who would 
not like to see a centerboard Cup defender built. Both 
Mr. Lawson and Mr, Crowninshield are anxious to see 
one, and Mr. Lawson has signified’ his willingness to 
subscribe money toward it. Centerboard advocates are 
thick in this district, but those. who are most enthusiastic 
are unfortunately the ones who have not sufficient ready 
money to form a syndicate. There are also those who 
would like to see the boat built, who have the ready cash, 
who think there is a chance for a centerboard, but whose 
love for the development of the sport is not great enough 
to cause them to put any money in what they think is a 
possibility. 

The Lawson boat will be set up next week at Lawley’s. 
The building in which the new mould Iqft is to be located 
is about finished. The floor of the mould loft is all laid 
and there is nothing to prevent commencement of the 
work. Wilson & Silsby are at work on the sails. The 
light sails will be turned out as soon as possible, and the 
working sails will be started as soon as the perfected sail 
plan is ready. 

Two more additions have been heard from for the 25ft. 
restricted class of the Massachusetts Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation. One of these is for Walter Burgess. She will 
be a_yawl, 28.6 on the waterline. Mr. Burgess has 
made several experiments in yawls before, but has never 
attempted to build a boat of this type, which would be an 
out-and-out racer. His Jeannette was the first one turned 
out in 1899. She was a good boat in very heavy weather, 
but she was too much of the brute type to do much under 
ordinary circumstances. 

At the beginning of the past season he brought the 
yawl Clareite to City Point from Nillson’s Yard, Balti- 
more. She was a likely looking craft, designed for the 
2ift. restricted class. But Mr. Burgess was not evidently 
satisfied with her, and she was early sold to B. D. Ams- 
den and her name changed to Coquette. It) was aftet- 
ward developed that Mr. Burgess was having a schooner 
built for the 25ft. class from designs by Small, 
who turned out Bud and Katydid. This schooner, which 
could be changed to a yawl, did not amount to anything 
as a racer. 

This time Mr. Burgess is going to go to the limit of 
his class to produce speed. The new yacht is designed 
by his nephew, W. Starling Burgess, and will be built at 
Embree’s, Quincy Point. She is already partly in frame. 
She will have great overhangs, being nearly 47ft. over all. 
She will be about 9.6 beam, and will draw 6™4sft. of water. 
She will be single planked with mahogany and will carry 
the limit of sail which her class allows. Mr. Burgess is a 
brother of Edward Burgess, who designed Puritan, May- 
flower and Volunteer. He has spent his life on the water. 
and if there’is any go in his new yawl he is sure to get 
it out of her. 

The other 25-footer is from designs of Isaac B. Mills, 
and will be built by Smith, of Quincy Point. Her dimen- 
sions have not been obtained, but it is said that she will 
be a keel boat. She is for W. D.. Turner. Both Mr. 
Burgess and Mr. Turner are members of the Boston Y. C.. 

_ Mr. Burgess being Vice-Commodore. 

The Corinthian Y. C.. of Marblehead, will hold its 
annual meeting at Parker’s Jan. 9. Teg cohost officers 
will be elected for the coming year: m., J. 6. Shaw, 
Jr.; Vice-Com., D. C. Seerenat Rear-Com.. Butler 
Ames; Sec’y, Everett Paine; Treas, J. B. Rhodes; 
Meas., C. B. Stebbins; Executive i Frank E. 


Committee, 
Peabody and W: H, Rothwell; Regatta Commits, G. W. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


= 


Man W. W. Keith, D. H. Follett, Frank Brewster 
and G. H. Mayo; Membership Gommittee, D. W. Lane, 
H. S. Goodwin, F. Estabrook and C. D. Wainwright; 
House Committee, C. W. Foss. : 

Frisbee, of Salem, is at work altering the overhangs of 
the side-wheel steam yacht Turtle, owned by Arthur 
Amory, of the Manchester Y. C. . 

The recent fire at Fenton’s shops, Manchester, totally 
destroyed the Y. R. A. 25-footer which was nearly com- 
pleted from lines by B. B. Crowninshield for F. G.. Ma- 
comber, of the Corinthian Y. C. This boat was an im- 
proved Flirt, and those who have seen her lines have said 
that there was every prospect for her taking honors from 
last year’s champion. Khalifa, owned by R. A. Tucker, of 
the Manchester Y. C., was almost totally destroyed. 
Several other yachts were badly damaged. and a lot of 
spars in the shop were destroyed. Fenton says that he is 
going ahead to build a new shop, and that he will at once 
resume the work “of building the Macomber boat. 

Joun B. KILteen. 


International Signals. 


A NEw and enlarged edition of the international code 
of signals has just been issued under the authority of the 
Board of Trade. The work contains a complete exposi- 
tion of the new code of signals which will come into 
use on Jan. 1, 1901. Yacht owners should take note that 
during next year the two codes, the old and the new, will 
be used concurrently, and vessels using the new _code will 
signify the same by hoisting the code pennant, red and 
white vertical stripes, with the fly of the flag tied to the 
halyards, and having above it a black ball, or shape re- 
sembling a ball. From Jan. 1, 1902, the new code will be 
used exclusively, and its distinguishing sign thencefor- 
ward will be the code pennant, hoisted in the ordinary 
way. It therefore behooves the owners of all vessels ma- 
king use of sea signals, as well as all yacht club com- 
mittees, to become possessed of the additional flags re- 
quired for the new code, and to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the working of the new system of signaling 
as set forth in the International Code of Signals for all 
Nations. 

No new principle has been introduced in revising the 
code, but the signals have been increased in number and 
brought up to date. The international code was first 
published in 1857 by a committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade; it was the outcome of the Marryat code, which 
was then in general use, and included the first eighteen 
consonants of the alphabet as code flags, the distin- 
guishing pennant bringing the number up to nineteen. 
Without the use of the pennant it was possible to make 
no fewer than 78,660 permutations, and this by employing 
no individual flag mone than once in the same hoist. 
Of this total 73,440 permutations were obtained by four- 
flag signals. The cld code was adopted by France in 
1864, and subsequently by thirteen other maritime nations. 
After thirty years’ use it was generally admitted that the 
international signal book did not meet the requirements 
of modern times; and in 1887 a committee was appointed 
to bring it up to date. The Board of Trade committee 
which undertook the work consisted of-Sir Digby Mur- 
ray, Admiral Sir Leopold M’Clintock, Sir George Nares, 
Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, Colonel Hozier, Capt. C. 
P. Wilson and Capt. Bowden-Smith. The last named 
retired from the committee when he attained the rank 
of Admiral, while Mr. Thomas Gray and Mr. Swanston, 
who were both chairmen of the committee in their time, 
died before the stupendous task was completed. 

The first valuable suggestion appears to have been 
brought forward by the Freneh Government, which 
proposed including two extra flags, X and Z, in the 
code, with a. view to increasing the number of two and 
three flag signals and decreasing the four-flag hoists, for 
to reduce the four-flag signals in favor of a smaller 
number of flags in each hoist naturally meant greater 
speed in signaling and less risk of error, The proposal 
of the French Government was adopted, but when it was 
found that it meant practically rewriting the whole of 
the code the committee decided to add not only the flags 
X and Z, but others representing vowels. The net re- 
sult of the negotiations is that, after thirteen years’ con- 
tinuous work, the number of flags in the code has been 
increased from eighteen to twenty-six, irrespective of 
the code pennant. Although the addition of eight flags 
may seem a trifling matter in itself, the vast nature of 
the work will be realized when it is said that the increase 
has enabled as many as 375,076 signals to be made, no 
flag being used more than once in the same hoist, while 
the old four-flag signals have practically been superseded 
by three-flag hoists. The old code contained only 306 
two-flag signals. These have been increased to 650 in the 
new book, and the three-flag signals are now 15,600, as 
against 4,896 in the old code. 

While Part I. of the new code book contains, primarily, 
the instructions how to signal, including alphabetical 
spelling and numerical signals, two-flag, three-flag, and 
four-flag signals, with a general vocabulary, Part II. is 
devoted to three distinct systems of distance signaling, 
(1) by cones, balls and drums; (2) by balls, square flags, 
pennants and whefts; (3) by the fixed coast semaphore. 
Of these three systems the first is entirely new, and is 
regarded as likely to prove extremely useful in vessels 
of small tonnage. The necessary apparatus, consisting 
as if does of two cones; three balls and one drum, has 
the advantage of being simple, inexpensive and durable. 
The’ Morse code of signaling by light and sound, and 
also by flag waving. a system chiefly used at present for 
naval and military purposes, is now included in the in- 
ternational code. The work is carefully compiled, and 
represents the outcome of sound practical experience; 
it will, of course, involve a certain amount of study on 
the part of those for whose use it is intended, but it 
is arranged with every regard to simplicity. The earlier 
pages are, as hitherto, devoted to illustrations of British 
and foreign flags, followed by the quarantine and cdéde 
flags* The meanings of the latter, when taken singly, 
are explained, and it is interesting to note that in future 
S, when hoisted alone, will be the international signal 
signifying “I require a pilot.” Formérly the French 
used the blue-peter as the pilot flag, but they have now 
agreed to adopt the letter S; henceforth, therefore, the 
blue-peter when_ hoisted alone will have the sole meaning 
thatthe vessel js pboat fo sqft —Piele. 


(Jaw. 5, 1901. 


Dust on Shipboard. 
Attempts to Solve the Mystery of Its Origin All Fail. 


A “pusty” ocean highway sounds almost incredible. 
Yet those who are familiar with sailing vessels know that, 
no matter how carefully the decks may be washed down 
in the morning, and how little work of any kind be done 
during the day, nevertheless if the decks are not swept 
on an enormous quantity of dust will quickly 
collect. 

Of course on the modern liner the burning of hun- 
dreds of tons of coal every twenty-four hours and 
the myriads of footfalls daily would account for a con- 
siderable accumulation of dust, but on a “wind-jammer,” 
manned with a dozen hands or less, no such dust-pro- 
ducing agencies are at work. And yet the records of 
sailing ships show that they collect more sea dust than 
does a steamer, which is probably accounted for by the 
fact that while the dust-laden smoke blows clear of the 
steamer, the large area of canvas spread by the sailer 
acts as a dust collector. 

To quote an instance in support of this contention, we 
may mention that no less than twenty-four and a half 
barrels of fine dust were swept from the decks of an 
American sailing ship during a ninety-seven days’ voyage 
from New York to San Francisco. The captain of this 
vessel, a man of scientific tastes, made careful observa- 
tions on the mystery of sea dust, but beyond the wear 
and tear of the sails and rigging, a quite negligible factor, 
he could assign absolutely no perceptible cause for the 
formation of dust on board his ship. 

It has been asserted that the dust which falls on the 
decks cf vessels emanates from the interstellar spaces. 
This sounds both scientific and plausible, but it is at 
variance with certain known facts. Bits of leather, cork, 
wood and vegetable fiber are almost always present in 
sea dust+~—London Shipping World. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 

William M. Tebo, owner of the extensive ship yard, 
yacht depot and steam dredging plant at the foot of 
Twenty-third street, Brooklyn, died on Tuesday from a 
complication of diseases at his home at Crooke avenue 
and St. Paul’s place, Flatbush, in his seventy-second year, 
He had never recovered from an attack of paralysis from 
which he suffered seven years ago. He was born in 
Beauharnois, in the Province of Quebec. In early life he 
came to this country and was engaged as an architect 
and dredger in the upper part of New York State. He 
settled in Brooklyn in 1854, and began work as a dredger. 
He secured several big contracts, including the dredging 
work for the abutments of the Brooklyn Bridge. In 1885 
he established his big depot at the foot of Twenty-third 
street. 

To the yacht depot he added coal pockets and had 
powerful tugs for sea and coast towing. This yacht 
depot is known all over the world, and many craft of 
prominence have been built, docked or repaired there. 
For the past five years the active management of Mr. 
Teboe’s business has been conducted by former Post- 
master Andrew T. Sullivan. Mr. Tebo contributed to 
numerous Brooklyn charities—N. Y. Sun. 


Rae 


J. S. Smith, of Bayonne, N. J., is building an 8s5ft. over 
all sloop yacht for Mr. J. H. Thompson, of this city. 


RRR 


Mr. William H. Rightmire has purchased from Mrs. 
C. E. Low, of Bayshore, L. I., the sloop Natalie. 


Ree 


The New York Athletic Club has a splendidly equipped 
yachting department at Travers Island. A force of men 
under Superintendent Andrew Larsen are employed the 
year round making repairs on and caring for members’ 
yachts. In addition to three large houses, the club has 
just completed a building 75. by 45ft, in which most of 
the club launches are to be stored this winter. Among 
the boats laid up at this yard are the ketch Paladin; 
auxiliary yawl Kathleen; yawls Caroh, Themis and Sahib; 
knockabouts Dipper, Perchance and Thelga; cutters Io, 
Mopsa, Xara, Marjorie, Pelican, Kit and Portia; sloops 
Trochilus, Vision, Loafer, Icarus, Venture, Chin-Chin, 
Saria and Santuzza; catboats Onita, Sylvia and Narrioch; 
launches Amorita, Surprise, Dolly, Dixie, Trochilus, Estli 
and Indian. Mayhew Bronson’s auxiliary sloop Trochilus 
is being changed to a yawl from plans by Capt. Larsen. 


Ree 


At a recent meeting of the Knickerbocker Y. C. the 
following officers were elected for the year: Com., S. H. 
Mason; Vice-Com., Louis H. Zocker; Rear-Com., Ed- 
ward F. Glover; Treas., George H. Cooper; Sec’y, J. 
Sinkinson; Meas., John G. Money; Fleet Surgeon, J. 
Palmer; Directors, F. E. Barnes, F..Stephenson, Rodman 
Sands, Charles Schlesinger and Thomas Wilson, Jr. 


Rene 


The Entertainment Committee of the Harlem Y. C. 
has been earnestly preparing for the future social func- 
tions of the club. The club house has been renovated, and 
is ready for the second monthly reception. The club’s 
seventh annual ball will be held on Feb. 7. The com- 
mittee hopes to make it the most sticcessful social affair in 
the history of the organization. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Stocxtox, Md, Jan. 6,.1901.—Thanks to_last y's advertise- 
ment, my house was full to. Jan. 1, and as I could not accommo- 
date any more, an adverti it at that time was useless, Now 
I wish to fill my spring and inclose you an advertisement 
for that part of the year. O. D. Fourzs. 

















